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23,140 Book Club Copies Sold 


HE next time some Gloomy Gus tells you “no- 
body buys books anymore,” don’t you believe 
him. Books are breaking sales records all over 
America. Even published books that have rung up 
good sales are showing new life. We have just sent 
one of our writers a royalty check on 23,140 copies 
sold to the second book club to buy it in three years. 
We have also just mailed a western novelist his 
check for British paperback royalties, following 
American hardcover and paperback sales. 
he largest book house in the West is negotiating 
with us to buy an important religious novel | edited 
a year ago, while here in the East we are selling an- 
other book of religious guidance for young readers. 
The whole market is so vigorous that several new 
publishers have set up shop this year. And editors have never been so solicitous. 
So if you are a book writer, take advantage of this upswing. Send us your 
manuscript for our professional handling. If it is ready to sell, we'll have it out 
to market within hours. If it needs revision, we will make specific suggestions. 
When we submit there is no extra fee; on sale we take 10° commission and 


refund your handling fee, then represent your other manuscripts on the straight 
commission basis. 





Remember, too, that we sell only to regular royalty firms and that we have 
no writing courses or “aids” to sell—only a solid, complete literary service backed 
by years of experience in evaluating, revising, selling. 





TYPICAL BOOK SALES WE’VE MADE INCLUDE: Harper & Brothers, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Houghton Mifflin, D. Van Nostrand, Crown Publishers, Dodd Mead, 
Stackpole Publishers, Zondervan House, Ace Books, Thomas Allen, Ltd., Arcadia House, 
Jupiter Books, A. S. Barnes, Perennial Press, A. A. Wyn, Conde Nast, Dramatic Publish- 
ing, Thomas Yoseloff, W.H. Allen, H.J. Kok, J.P. Bachem, Digit Books-Brown, Watson, 
Ltd., Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Twayne Publishers, several book clubs plus TV sales and an 
International Christian Fiction Award; magazine sales to dozens of general-interest 
sports, women’s, adventure, juvenile, religious, travel and technical publications. 











OUR GUARANTEE: 
If we fail to sell any manuscript you submit to us, and you (or your agent) sell it at not 


less than two cents per word to any non-subsidy publisher within one year of our returning 
it to you, we will refund double your handling fee. 


No service can sell every manuscript it markets. But we believe if we can’t sell yours, no 
one can—or we will pay for our poor judgment! We are the only literary firm to make this 
standing offer, which applies to all manuscripts submitted by all writers at all times. 


FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words: $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. 
$10.00 for teleplays; $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees 
cover all costs of evaluation and subsequent marketing. 
PROFESSIONALS: Write us about your recent sales for straight c’ 
handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
The Complete Literary Service 
Eight East Tenth Street - New York 3, New York 
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Trimble & Clifton RE Queries 
Dear Editor: 


With reference to my article “Don’t Query The 
Editor,’ (August WD) I am amazed at the criti- 
cisms it drew. To Mark Clifton I can only say, my 
article wasn’t addressed to you—or to any profes- 
sional. Heaven knows they should know how to 
handle their editorial contacts better than I. I, 
too, could list a lot of nasty things about editors, if 
I felt in the mood. And I get that way occasionally. 
But that wasn’t the point. 

My article was inspired in this fashion: I had 
done 8000-10,000 words of composing when the 
mail came one day last summer. In it was a letter 
from a woman I’d met years ago at a writer’s con- 
ference. To my knowledge she has sold one con- 
fession story. She is great on ideas and fancy writ- 
ing, but she won’t tie down to the hard work 
fo regular writing—and periodically, she, like 
many others, queries me about the vagaries of 
whomever she’s currently submitting to. It was the 
same that day. Sighing, with aching shoulders and 
stuttering fingers, I tried to answer her questions— 
and then wrathfully, I rolled paper into the ma- 
chine and started the article, hoping that quite 
a few amateurs would read it and have some of 
their questions answered. 

To date, I’ve answered every letter that came to 
me—that is, when the writer signed his or her name 

—and I am told that not every professional feels 
obligated. With three children away from home to 
write to, my writing-commitments, and dear 
friends I want to keep in touch with—-well, there’s 
just so much that ten fingers can accomplish. 

I am well aware that the writer doesn’t always 
get a square deal, Mr. Clifton—and I didn’t claim 
to be your superior as a writer, or in published 
works. But that afternoon I was full of sympathy 
for the editors, who must get many more of these 
insistant, querulous letters from amateurs than I. 
My advice was, keep on writing—don’t worry 
about the scripts in the mail. I still think it’s 
pretty good, for writing is learned only by writing 
—or such has been my experience. And my advice 
was directed to amateurs, not professionals. 


ANNE Ripincs TRIMBLE 
Russellville, Ky. 


Tue Wariter’s Dicesrt, > East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 39, 


How you can join the 


BIG-MONEY 
WRITERS 


NOW ... you can get a practical, realistic book 
on writing for a living . . . a book written not in 
an ivory tower or a classroom—but in the market- 
place! Every writing problem of the professional 
as well as the beginning writer is covered, from 
basic study and research, through plot and char- 
acterization, to dollars-and-cents hints on how to 
make your work saleable! 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


by Frederic A. Birmingham 
former editor of Esquire 


With the help of almost 100 famous 
contemporary authors, Mr. Birm- 
ingham has put together a book 
which we sincerely believe to be 
the most valuable ever published 
on the craft and the business of 
writing for a living. Reading it is 
like sitting down with each of a 
hundred great professionals while 
he shows you the how and the why 
of his style and technique. 


wrernree 


“Practically aoe, writing problem 
is squarely faced. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Louis, Mo. 





30-DAY 


** . . this book is for you. It coz pers every angle of the craft 
and the advice is by top people.” 


St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul, Minn. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


@ how to write your way—and SELL @ techniques and 
markets for personality pieces @ how to write factual pieces 
and articles @ how to create vivid characters @ techniques 
of the short story and the short-short @ what makes an 
editor buy @ how to work with agents @ making your 
research pay off @ avoiding plagiarism, libel, invasion of 
privacy @ writing for the fertile field of trade papers 


YOU GET HELP FROM AUTHORS LIKE: 


Conrad Aiken Bob Considine Will Oursler 

Carl Carmer Paul Gallico | neta 
Bennett Cerf Thomas Mann “ : 

Stuart Cloete Ogden Nash piss Donate 


- . Leland Stowe 
John Dos Passos Sean O’Casey Robert Ruark 


READ 30 DAYS FREE! Send no money now! Judge the book 
for yourself. Simply mail the free-examination coupon below. 





HAWTHORN Books, INC., Dept. WD-1259 
Englewood Cli 


Please send me ped 3 RITER’S CRAFT for 30 days free 
examination. At the end of that time I will either remit 
$4.95, plus postage, in full payment, or return the book and 
owe nothing. 

Name 

SUE 5.6 sik nwccasccsenastesverne sare 


City é Zone ..... State.. 


SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we'll send the book postpaid. 
Return and refund privileges guaranteed. 











rae by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per cop raPy’ 
No. 12. Entered as second-class matter, April 2 192 


1, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Food trade magazine 
needs correspondents! 


We need experienced trade magazine 


writers to act as correspondents in all 


parts of the country. We furnish major 


leads, but welcome speculative material 


also. Want illustrated articles so experi- 


ence with camera vital. We pay upon 


acceptance. Rates vary according to type 


of material. Major articles assigned by 


us receive flat fee. Pay for speculative ma- 


terial accepted is on per word basis. For 


more information please write: 


R. W. MULVILLE, Editor 


COOPERATIVE MERCHANDISER 


141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 














WRITER- 


CRAFT 


Oo. B. CANNON 


Director 


Literary Agents 


Counsellors 


Critics 


A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 


of your choice. 


As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT 
Palm Springs 


P.O. Box 2748 
California 











Dear Editor: 


I have waited until the avalanche of letters, 
phone calls and personal commendations had sub- 
sided to give my comments. While all of these 
have shouted “Bravo!” in one way or another, I 
find I am astonished and a little discouraged. I 
am astonished at the number of writers who 
thought it took courage for me to write the letter, 
and discouraged that so many think we writers 
ought to have a union, or a congressional investi- 
gation of editors, or something. 


I seriously feel that the individual’s desire to 
hide behind the anonymity of a union, a pressure 
group, a committee, the desire to hire somebody 
to fight his battles for him has become a cultural 
disease. I long for the individual once more to 
stand up and be counted, to scrap for what he 
thinks is right, without so much shrewd calcula- 
tion about the effects of what he says upon his 
fortunes—not counting this an act of courage at 
all, but simply the way a man behaves in this life. 


I suspect this growing timidity also enters and 
colors the writing, for if he so fears to call attention 
to himself and the frowns of those who may act 
in reprisal, then he will, unconsciously, wrap his 
thought in such thick layers of circumlocution 
that it will have no irritating impact on anyone— 
and a piece of writing which doesn’t say anything 
worth thinking about isn’t worth reading. 


Mark CLIFTON 
1905 Havemeyer Lane 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


$15 for Radio Vignettes! 


Dear Editor: 


We have an idea and maybe your readers will 
get some fun out of it. We plan to air, once a day, 
a short vignette, that would run about 1% to 2 
minutes of air time. This would be a punch-ending 
type of piece that could be narrated by one person, 
or acted out by up to four persons. Some writers 
who have written radio material might have some 
things around they could shorten up to our re- 
quirements or those who have never tried their 
hand at radio script, might have short story ideas 
sitting idle that they could put to work. 


We'd naturally prefer original material, but if 
anyone has the radio rights to stories they’ve sold 
and would be willing to rewrite to our needs, we’d 
be happy to hear from them. 

As a guide to the type of material we want, we 
think of the Liberty Magazine famed short-short 
stories; the O. Henry and the Mark Hellinger 
surprise endings—-suitable for family listening. 

We will pay $15 to $20 per script according to 
volume. By this we mean, it is possible that one 
writer might be able to turn out dozens of scripts 
for us in a year. 

Pui Stone, Exec. Vice-President 
Rapio Cuum-1050 Ltp. 

1331 Yonge Street 

Toronto 7, Ont. 

























SALES OR RECOGNITION... 





WHY NOT HAVE BOTH? 


You can have both. WRITING. 





.. FOR SALES AND RECOGNITION is the title of our great new 550 


page bonus—and the basic purpose of this famous course in writing which for 25 years has been helping 


writers like yourself to sales—and recognition. 


YOUR CHOICE—SALES? 
Over $1700.00 In Sales Since Starting With NYS 


“I have totalled up my sales since I have 
been working with you. I have sold a total 
of 71 pieces of all kinds, amounting to 
$1751.00. 

“TI have just had an acceptance of the Na- 
tional Park story you criticized for me a 
short time ago, Family Weekly Magazine 
is taking it for $150.00,” writes H. N. 
Ferguson. 





H. N. FERGUSON 


Over 100 Sales! 


“First, I say emphatically that the volume 
of juvenile (teen-age) sales I have enjoyed 
is a direct result of my work in the N.Y-S. 
course. Among the many helpful points 
that my instructor taught me, one very 
helpful one was to establish and follow a 
story line. I am enclosing a story that was 
begun as a part of the course. I sold it 
shortly after finishing the course, to The 
Collier, of Washington, D. C. 





JULIA COLLIER 


YOUR CHOICE —RECOGNITION? 


Becomes Editor of Paper! 


“I honestly couldn’t have done it without 
the training and advice you've given me. 
I've put out three editions and in each one 
you can see NYS insistence on concise, to 
the point writing with all extraneous matter 
removed . . . I’m writing every day and get- 
ting paid for it. Here is vivid proof of the 
truth of your advice in your book that only 
by writing every day and never giving up 
does one become a selling writer. I’m very 
grateful to you personally and also for your 
fine book,”’ writes Ted Thomas of Calif. TED THOMAS 


Wins $8,000 Writing Fellowship! 
“Your writing course has brought me too 
much SUCCESS! I knew that I needed to 
learn to write in a professional manner. . . . 
By using the methods and techniques recom- 
mended by The New York School of Writing 
I recently won the largest award of my writ- 
ing career—a prize worth about $8,000. I 
am editorial advisor for Teen-Age-Book 
Club’s five million books per year (world’s 
largest book club) . .. The question is WILL 
SUCCESS SPOIL ED LOGAN?”, writes 
J. Edgar Logan, of Michigan. 








J. E. LOGAN 


Do you think such sales are beyond you? Well they weren’t beyond NYS students who rode to glory on them—they got 
their sales and their recognition. There are many NYS students. Each has his own particular objective, just as you have. 
Some students want sales, some want recognition; some want money sales, and some want prestige sales. NYS custom 
service gives you your own choice; the NYS curriculum is flexible enough to allow for your individual requirements. 
You learn what and how you wish to learn within the framework of the NYS methods which for over a quarter of a 





century have been outstandingly successful. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, Articles, 
And TV Scripts And Then We Help 
You Sell Them! 


There are courses which expect you to do your own marketing—which 
leave you to your own devices. NYS doesn’t work that way. We back our 
judgment with our own actions. Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally known literary agent 
who has placed many well known properties lacheding the Pulitzer Prize 
winning play The Teahouse Of The August Moon. 


YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN 
THE WRITING FIELD TODAY? 


The famous NYS course is now tripled in size and scope. You receive 
complete training in fiction, non-fiction—and TV—all divisions in a single 
big, rich generous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a total 
of 62 planned writing projects which include eleven extra-curricular 
stories, or articles, or books . . . with no word limitations on the assign- 
ments themselves. And your NYS instructors will give you far more 
personal criticism and guidance than you can expect elsewhere at any price 








4 2 
] 
;THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES! ; 
THE BEST JUDGES—ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: { 

‘ “The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be writers. 
§ It is priceless . . . In these first few chapters of your book § 
§ alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone are § 
§ worth the price of the entire course." Helen M. Plante, Los § 
P Angeles, Calif. f 
“You not only know where you are going but have worn ; 

q the trail smooth.”” Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 

r > 
2 YOUR GREAT NEW BONUS—AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! }$ 
5 It's the great new 150,000-word book Writing ... For 
) Sales and Recognition. 








Your Teachers—Professional Writers 
And Editors 


To help you to your sales and recognition NYS has assembled the finest 
teaching staff in this business. Each NYS staff member has achieved his 
or her own sales and recognition—and is ready to help you achieve yours. 
As an NYS student you are entitled to the personal collaboration of es- 
tablished authors—a service you could not ordinarily buy at any price. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. Two sales to The Saturday Evening Post. 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 books— 
and a major book club choice—all for one N.Y.S. 
graduate. These are examples. We shall be glad to tell 
you about sales made for N.Y.S. graduates to the entire 
range of markets. 


SEND for FREE SAMPLE MATERIAL and free booklet 
Writing For A Profitable Career. 


~------SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ------. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, Dept. 632 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me without obligation on my part your booklet Writing For 
A Profitable Career AND free N.Y.S. sample material which will 


start me on my writing career. 
Name 


Address 


Licensed by the State of New York | 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Humor 
sells! 


Editors are eager for material that’s funny. 
So why not learn to get laughter down on 
paper? (You may not be a Mark Twain — 
but remember that no one is born funny.) 
With this new book almost anybody can 
master the basic techniques of humorous 
writing. 


HOW TO SPEAK AND 


WRITE WITH HUMOR 


By Percy Whiting 
$4.95, now at your bookstore 
McGRAW-HILL > 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Year-end Special: Manuscripts of 5,000 words and over, 
first thousand words free. balance at rates stated in provi- 
ous advertisements. Must be typed oy in readable long- 
hand. Good until December 31 only. Send remittance 
with manuscript. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 








NEW EDITION 


of Uzzell's widely used 
The Technique of the Novel! 


This book, which has been called “the Bible for 
novelists” and has sold out two editions, is now 
ready in a new, enlarged, up-to-date third edition. 
The questions novelists ask are answered more 
fully, recent novels are added to the list of 100 
novels analyzed for writers, the new market trends 
are explained, and also the great change in to- 
day's best seller requirements. No space is wasted 
to tell you what you already know or to offer 
deceptively simple rules or formulas. It concerns 
the craft of both the popular and literary novel. 
It teaches fundamentals, what all novelists who 
succeed understand. 

Among the subjects treated are: Suitable sub- 
jects, reader interests (markets), plotting (much 
on this), character psychology, heightening dra- 
matic appeal, the problem of length, viewpoint, 
etc. All fiction writers should own this book. The 
price is only $4 and the book will be sent by us 
by return mail. 

Personal criticism of stories and novels and 
advice are available. Send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services,” containing advice and full 
information. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #18 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Okichome 
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Dear Editor: 

George Orwell, not Aldous Huxley, wrote 1984. 
You must have confused ]984 with Huxley’s Brave 
New World, which handled a similar theme a gen- 
eration earlier. For scoring, may I count Huxley 
as the mate of 1984? 


CHARLEs Lutz, Editor 
ONE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Editor: 
RE your “Literary IQ Test” (November WD) : 
Let us toll the bell, 
For great George Orwell: 
His masterpiece I see 
Credited to Huxley. 


Pete DIAMOND 
4930 Gaston Ave. 
Dallas 14, Texas 


Dear Editor: 


The pen name of Eric Blair, author of 1984, 
was George Orwell, not Aldous Huxley, who wrote 
Brave New World. 

It’s pretty evident that Big Brother is not watch- 
ing you WD boys and girls. But somebody is. Me. 

Harriet STOLOROW 
511 South Durand Street 
Jackson, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 


If Aldous Huxley is the author of 1984, then 
my copy by George Orwell must be a rare item for 
a bibliophile! And since there may well be one 
book in existence short an author, I believe I'll 
write Brave New World. 

Ropert C. WIsHART 
P. O. Box 535 
Conway, Mass. 


e We goofed and humbly offer apologies to Mr. 
Orwell and Mr. Huxley, who wrote 1984 and 
Brave New World, respectively. Yes, everyone 
may count the “1984-Aldous Huxley” question as 
correct for scoring purposes. We bow again in 
apology to each one of our 45,000 monthly readers, 
and in gratitude to those of you who showed good 
humor and creativity in your cards, letters and 
telegrams of correction. Peace! 


Typing Tip 
Dear Editor: 


Here’s another typing tip for determining when 
one gets near to the bottom of the page. I stick a 
piece of scotch tape to the lower left-hand corner 
of my carbon paper, about an inch from the bot- 
tom. When this rolls in sight I know it’s time to 
quit. Double the tape so that it adheres to both 
front and back of the carbon sheet. It stays put. 
Harry THOMPSON 
Box 8, Beatty, Nevada 











our requirements: 


over 40,000 words 
contemporary fiction, 
biography, historical novels 


completed mss. only 


* ® @ 


careful reading 
prompt decision 


generous royalty 





. . no matter how you phrase it, we are buying 
novels wherein all the kings are virile and all the 
queens are willing. The stories we want are purple 
with vigor and passion, yet the writing is smooth 
and grammatically serene, the plot is imaginative, 


the characters plausible and the dialog forthright. 
We invite your submissions. For our paper- 
back book lines, we offer a lucrative and continu- 


ing market. 


SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPT TO 
EDITORIAL OFFICE 


Newsstand Library Incorporated 


7644 West Belmont Ave. © Chicago 34, Illinois 


















































Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


EE ve pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


$ | we guarantee a report within two weeks 


Ei cvery story is a contest entry 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 ... but in 1958 we paid out 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


EB in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


EM We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


EB MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate... then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 


MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 


full details of the above fabulous offers. 








Crossword Crossroads 
Dear Editor: 


I wish to amend one statement made in my 
article, “How to Write Crossword Puzzles” (Oc- 
tober WD). I said that puzzles became popular in 
1924 for some “‘unknown” reason. It is only fair to 
say that The Plaza Publishing Co. (Simon & 
Schuster) had made an entire book of crosswords 
available to the public in that year for the first 
time. This book fired the public imagination. 

My intent in that statement was that the book 
caught on for an unknown reason. In other words 
its fantastic success was unexplainable. Many other 
ideas, books and gimmicks have been made avail- 
able to the public and simply passed by. The wh) 
of this success is what I was thinking of. 

However, there can be no doubt that this pub- 
lishing venture stands as one of the shrewdest in 
the entire history of modern publishing—and es- 
tablished S & S, a publisher of the highest caliber 

Jack Luzzatto 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


Mr. Luzzatto’s article, “How To Write Cross- 
word Puzzles,” is exceedingly well done and should 
be most helpful to puzzlers of all sorts. 

MARGARET Farrar, Puzzle Editor 
New York TIMEs 

229 W. 43rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoyed the October WD and find it vital 
and stimulating. 

But oh dear! I must confess to considerable 
dismay at getting from Mr. Luzzatto’s excellent 
article on the Crossword business a definite im- 
pression that the Double-Crostic field is grouped 
with it as an open market for constructors. This 
is most regrettably NOT the case. 

The two books of the original “Kingsley Double- 
Crostic’’ which I publish each year with Simon and 
Schuster, under the aegis of the owners of the copy- 
rights, Saturday Review Associates, are not 
“edited” by me. They are by me. Under Mrs 
Kingsley’s expressed wishes and the wish of Sat- 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








© $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
© "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 








. Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
If you want results: before sending your manuscript. i i l 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


e fee is very low. you want to sell we 

















INVITATION TO A (2nd) CAREER... 


OU want writing to be your one and only career. To 
date you may not have achieved that desire. At this 
point writing must be your second career—but it is a way 
of life which can replace anything else you are doing. This 
announcement is an invitation to a second career. Over 
the years it has been an invitation to a second career for 
people in all walks of life—teachers and truck drivers, 
lawyers and loggers, able seamen and accountants, house- 
wives and haberdashers, diplomats and doctors. You name 
the occupation—we’ve probably developed a career writer 
who started in that profession. 


And how? Because the sale of the script you send today is if al ' 
important, but not as important as the overall long-range a \ i 
picture of repeat sales and a career based on your own Nh Wi 





background and potential. That is why so many ALF clients 
have turned from their careers and regular jobs to full-time 
writing careers. A book, for example, is certainly the start 
of a career, which is why we pay particular attention to 
books and why ALF clients have done so well in the book 
field. A glance at the picture of one of my office bookcases 
loaded with ALF placements (a majority first books) will 
give you an idea of what we mean by long range career 
planning. 





If you had brought us your writing problems it might have 

been your serial that sold to the Post for $15,000, or your 

series that brought $5,000 from the Ladies Home Journal or your book on which was based 
a play that won the Pulitzer Prize and grossed millions. You might have sold a two-part script 
for $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a Reader’s Digest piece for $2,500 or your book might 
have been published by Putnam, Lippincott, Doubleday, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice- 
Hall, Messner, Crowell, Macrae-Smith . . . or many others. Or it might have been your story 
which was bought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Century Fox or Columbia Pictures 
or Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 


How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent 
me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an 
ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these catagories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, gut until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any scri t. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of material, or a book to a legitimate publisher, during the past 


year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get on 
with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 945 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 














urday Review, I alone am responsible for con- 
structing all Kingsley Double-Crostics which may 
legitimately be published. 

Since there has always been an irreducible min- 
imum of interested solvers of the Kingsley 
Double-Crostic who have discovered the joys of 
construction, these unsolicited puzzles have proved 
a problem for years. I do include a small “Fans’ 
Section” in my series books. But this can only 
give opportunity to a tiny fraction of the number 
sent in; there is only a token payment—and 
still they pour in. 

And that’s why I fear for an accelerated pro- 
duction and much dissappointment for the con- 
structors, from the implications of Mr. Luzzatto’s 
article. I already have a large file which includes 
many constructions sent in six or seven years ago, 
and almost every mail brings more. 


Doris NASH WoRTMAN 
Kingsley Double-Crostics 
Simon & Schuster 

630 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 


Wanted: Feed Trade Journalists 


Dear Editor: 


We are interested in making contact with feed 
trade journal contributors who cover Nebraska, 
Missouri, Western Ohio and Southern Illinois. 

Qualified free-lancers will be given a list of leads 
and our company field men will help set up inter- 
views with managers of outstanding farm supply 
firms. While their basic business is feed sales, these 
retailers sell egg factories and pork factories—com- 
plete package operations. Some operate grain 
banks and bulk feed operations. Many of them 
practice group selling, including open houses that 
pack dealer stores with crowds of five hundred to 
a thousand, feeder meetings attended by twenty- 
five to thirty dairymen or hog producers, and “‘ice- 
breakers,” at which six to eight farm couples are 
treated to a film presentation followed by ice 
cream and cake. 

Articles that really go into a specific phase of a 
successful farm supply business, with a brief but 
interesting glimpse of the entire operation, will 
find a ready market with us. Since accepted ma- 
terial will be used in our house organ, trade 
journal advertising and publicity program, we 
have no rigid ideas about format, length or num- 
ber of pictures. 

For most articles, we will pay 3 cents a word 
and $4.50 for each photo, payment upon accept- 
ance. Special assignments, involving substantial re- 
search or extra travel expense, will be offered oc- 
casionally at special payment rates. 

Any experienced free-lancers interested in writ- 
ing for us will be furnished a whole kit of informa- 
tion about us, our writing needs and field contacts. 


Haroip G. Dickey, Advertising Mer. 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 











Greeting Card Market 
Dear Editor: 


We at American Greetings are interested in 
those professional and non-professional freelance 
writers who can produce good greeting card verse 
Although our present needs are not great, we are 
always in the market for salable material. 

Our requirements are few: 

1. Four or eight line general verses 

2. No “off-color” material 

3. Material must be submitted on 3x5 cards 
with self-addressed stamped envelope en- 
closed 
Verse or idea must be in Valentine or 
Christmas category 


_ 


Top rates are paid upon acceptance. 


FrANK P. FREBAULT 
Assistant Editorial Director 
AMERICAN GREETINGS Corp. 
1300 West 78th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


¢ For an appraisal of the greeting card field and 
where to obtain a list of firms in the market, see 
Helen Chase’s “How To Freelance Greeting Card 
Verse” on page 24. 


Poets—A Radio Show of Your Work! 
Dear Editor: 


Approximately two years ago KHOF began a 
sustaining program of poetry and music. It has 
now become one of the station’s best-liked pro- 
grams, and is heard triweekly at 10 PM (Mon.. 
Wed., Fri.) on this station. 

In recent months, in an effort to encourage con- 
temporary poets, we have begun the practice of 
writing a complete show around the works of a 
single poet. Since beginning this type of program, 
we have heard from poets throughout the country 

We'd like to hear from as many poets as would 
care to have their material used on the program. 
If the poems are acceptable, poets are notified sev- 
eral weeks prior to the scheduled broadcast. We 
are particularly interested in obtaining published 
manuscripts from a single author inasmuch as it is 
easier to give credits and more interesting to the 
poet if the entire program is his. However, smaller 
amounts of poetry from a single contributor are 
welcome and will be combined with other poets. 

There is no pay for poetry used on the program 
and we ask that we have written permission to use 
the poems on this or other poetry programs. All 
letters will be answered provided SASE is enclosed. 

Material submitted should be of the type that 
will fit late evening mood programming. All ma- 
terial must be upbeat. We use love poems only if 
exceptional. 

Poems and books should be sent, along with per- 
mission for their use, to 


Rocer Wuitinc, Narrator 
Driftwood, KHOF 
Los Angeles 41 Calif. 
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The 11th Commandment 
Dear Editor: 


Robert Ostermann did an excellent job in his 
“10 Commandments for Religious Writers.’ Pos- 
sibly there is an 11th Commandment not only for 
writers for religious publications, but for all writers. 

Tell writers to Beg, Borrow or Buy a copy of the 
magazine before submitting . . . see what it pub- 
lishes first! Too few writers do! 

Joun McCartuy, Executive Editor 
Catuo ic Dicest 

44 E. 53rd St. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Who... You? 


Dear Editor: 


It is nine P.M., anywhere. The drugged lassitude 
following dinner has dissipated itself while you 
scanned and discarded the daily newspapers. The 
children are inventoried and tucked away out of 
sight. With their going, the insulting blare of the 
TV is mercifully silenced. The spouse reads in bed. 
Truly, this is the day’s finest hour. 

You stalk confidently to your desk, remove the 
dust cover from the typewriter and place it metic- 
ulously over the back of the chair. Clean ashtray, 
fresh pack of cigarettes, and book of matches are 
at hand. You sit down, slide the chair into working 
position and squirm a few times to get comfortable. 
A virginal sheet of yellow paper is rolled into place 
and the margins carefully set. Eagerly, your fingers 
reach for the keys. Then . . . the gray cells that are 
yours by birthright refuse to cooperate. Rather, 
they lie in a sodden, inert mass in an obscure cor- 
ner of your skull. 

There is a long pause . . . suddenly you at- 
tack—the cigarettes, not the typewriter. One... 
presently another. After the third, the mouth and 
throat are a little dry. Perhaps a cup of coffee 
might prod the sluggish mental atoms into motion. 
Out to the kitchen. Back in five minutes with the 
steaming brown fluid, warmed over from dinner. 
Nothing has changed. The typewriter is still there 
and the blank sheet of paper glares malevolently. 

You had a great idea driving into work this 
morning. Your mental processes were in overdrive 
and an endless stream of words, crisp and beauti- 
ful as autumn leaves, flooded your brain. Where 
the hell are they now? 

Nothing much continues to happen. The half- 
drunk cup of coffee grows cold and the ashtray 
takes on the appearance of an all-night stag party. 

Should get some sleep . . . long day tomorrow, 
starting with an eight-thirty appointment. Looks 
like tonight’s shot anyway. No . . . maybe not. The 
germ of an idea pulsates feebly. Finally, you again 
reach for the keyboard and this time you write: 
“Dear Mother: Today it rained. The children 
are all fine and...” 


Ken CHANEY 
336 Acacia Ave. 
San Bruno, Calif. 








QUICKLY SELLS 
ARTICLE FOR $250 


"The N.1.A. Course is the surest road 
to writing success. The instructive 
criticism of my N.I.A. lessons lead 
me to profitable authorship quickly. 
News stories have brought me $15 
and $25. But my best sale to date is 
the article | sold to a national maga- 
zing for $250.''—Walter Reisner, Loves 
Lane, Wynnewood, Pa. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply never get started. They either 
suffer from inertia, or set up imaginary bar- 

riers to taking the first step. Others are convinced 
the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing and do not realize that editors every- 
where seek fresh, new talent. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” Not only 
do thousands of men and women like yourself 
write most of the fiction, advertising copy, TV 
and radio scripts you see and hear, but countless 
articles on business, current events, social matters, 
household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, church 
and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


Learn and Earn by Writing 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
writing is by writing! Every copy “‘cub’’ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out more 
successful authors than any other experience. That is why 
Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction 
on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. And upon the very same 
kind of real assignments given daily to metropolitan re- 
porters. Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the indi- 
vidual styles of model authors. f 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practi- 
cal writer-editors. Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. 
Profitable, too, as you gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch. With 
this expert guidance, many N.I.A. students sell material 
easily written in sparetime early in their training, often with 
their first assignments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 

Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below, today. No salesman will call on you. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New 
York.) Approved Member, National Home Study Council. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer's Dicest, December. 
Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Address 


| Zone State : 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 
7-W-599 





Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 
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2c Plain 
Dear Editor: 


Since so many of your readers complain about 
the trouble they have selling their material, I’d 
like to offer my 2c worth. I am not a writer, but I 
have had one original piece in READER’s DiGEsT 
(April, 1959, “Toward A More Picturesque 
Speech’”’) and one question in Tuts WEEK (July 
26, 1959, “Quiz ’Em’’). 

To keep in practice, I submit and have had 
published a number of items in my local newspaper 
columns. For these, of course, I don’t get paid. I 
am not a writer by profession and don’t ever ex- 
pect to be. I have a regular job and do this writing 
for my own amusement. Naturally, I’m very happy 
to take whatever money comes in. 

I think these people who start out to be full- 
time, paid writers are making a mistake. Unless 
they have proven themselves while still in school, 
they ought to work at a regular job and do their 
writing on the side until the income from writing 
proves to be sufficient to live on. There seem to 
be too many people who would like to be writers, 
but aren’t. Start easy and work your way up. 

JosEePH STONE 
6046 Capri Drive 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Know Any Boo Boos? 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to hear from writers—newspaper 
and freelance—who remember “boo boos” that did 
or didn’t get into print, for a book I am writing. 
Gems similar to “The bride carried a bouquet of 
punk roses” ; “‘the bridesmaids were dressed in blue 
lice’”’ ; or “the area in which Miss Jones was injured 
is particularly scenic.” Full credit given to the first 
person telling me about it. 

Also, I would like to have “double-meaning” 
headlines, classic classifieds and any stories con- 
cerning the publishing industry. Repeat: full credit 
will be given. 

Joy GALLAGHER 
Star Route 
Swansboro, N. C. 


Scottish Pen Pal 


Dear Editor: 


I would like to get in touch with American 
writers with university backgrounds (preferably in 
Arts), to correspond with. 

My interests are primarily fiction writing, read- 
ing both modern and past classics, sketching, and 
sports (weightlifting, swimming, and small boats, 
also occassionally golf). My age is twenty-three. 


Peter Rosson, c/o Currie, 
4, Cedar Place, 

Midton, Gourock 
Renfrewshire, Scotland 








GIVE YOURSELF A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


THAT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


Pauline Bloom’s expert, personal, step-by-step guidance 
will help you produce stories that bring checks instead 
of rejection slips. Why make a habit of mistakes when 
you can learn to write stories editors will want to buy? 


A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 
TESTED, PROVED PLAN 


Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, Rutgers University and 
in her own classes, and she has sold hundreds of her own 
mss to all kinds of markets including the top slicks. Her 
methods are based on conditions that exist TODAY. Her 
great experience is at your command. She takes you in 
hand as a class of one, and she keeps in mind your par- 
ticular background, needs, problems and wishes, as she 
helps you, step by step, to write the best stories of which 
you are capable. ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY 
MARKET CAN PAY FOR — COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 








WANTED: NOVELS FOR EUROPE! 


We require best-selling science fiction, mys- 
tery, love, society, western, adventure and 
teenage novels for resale in Europe; also tele- 
films, but no TV-scripts. Best sales possibili- 
ties by our printed journal, distributed in all 
of Europe. Contact the leading European 
agency: 
rohr-agency 

Augsburg, Gesundbrunnenstr. 17, Germany 








WRITING ASSISTANCE 


Editing, Rewriting, Ghosting 
Fact and Fiction 
Research and Typing Services 
I'd like to help you. Tell me your needs. Write for details. 


A. F. HAUSMANN 
44 Forest Road, Wallingford, Conn. 











EDITING, REVISION, 
GHOSTWRITING 


Free information, prompt service. 
Criticism of short mss. $1 per thousand 
words, minimum $5. 


Book appraisal $5. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the worid. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

. One of the best. If you write fiction or fact articles, you will find this book the key to the 
many problems which confound the author. By the time the reader has finished four dynamic 
chapters, there will be no putting the book down, not even for nourishment .. . 

— Los Angeles Daily Law Journal 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00. 


AY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 














58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Sacred is the artist who dedicates himself to creation with words. Miss Sand- 


burg, the daughter of poet Carl Sandburg, speaks of the responsibility and 
pride inherent in the literary profession. Her two published novels, “The Wheel 


of Earth” and “Measure My Love,” have received high critical praise. 








Ou Creative port 


by Helga Sandburg 


Or the act of creation, Virginia Woolf once 
wrote: 
It is always difficult. Here I sit and 
like a lantern stood in the middle 
of a field my light goes up in darkness. 
It is perilous to write. One is blind. One 
grasps a fragment of an idea, something over- 
heard or remembered or read. A phrase per- 
haps brings a splinter of thought to mind. 
It may be a vision of a scene so vivid it is 
possible to structure a tale about it. And later 
that instigating scene may fall into the back- 
ground. It is the match that ignites the fire. 
This happened once with a short story of 
mine. I was doing research for my novel, The 
Wheel of Earth, and in a book on the South- 
ern Highlands, came on a striking description 
of a visitor at a lonely cabin. He was shown 
to a high loft for his night’s rest. There he 
saw a fantastic array of handwoven cover- 
lets and quilts spread all over the flooring. 
The patterns had been contrived and worked 


by the women of the family for generations. 
It was so stimulating, this scene, this concept, 
that I tried to form a story about it. Of 
course, other elements began coming into 
play: the notion of isolation, how the moun- 
tain people inter-married and kept to them- 
selves, preserving their old ways of song and 
speech. How they were trapped by this. And 
then the hero was entering, a bible-reading 
man, thoughtful. And a girl, who was al- 
ready promised. 


The Kindling Match 


Perhaps instead of picturing a scene, a pas- 
sing stranger flares the flame. Shopping in a 
store, one glimpses a rather plain woman who 
is yet very splendid in her carriage. And her 
head is thrown back, her yellow hair piled 
high. However, something is out of place. 
She has dressed herelf hastily. Her brooch 
is awry and her eyes are reddened; her face 
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is pale and set. What is this one’s personal 
tragedy? She lifts the pearls on the counter 
and smiles at the salesgirl. The gesture of her 
hand as she lets the beads drop, is hopeless. 
To be affected by her is to be alive. It is to be 
aware. She is the mirror of oneself. And she 
is the opportunity, the kindling match. 
E. M. Forster has defined creation as 
an activity which proceeds in a state of 
trance, the unconscious taking control, draw- 


ing unexpected patterns, leaving deposits of 
treasure, then retreating. 

Joseph Conrad called it 
like drifting on a rickety raft down a 
broad stream whose banks are so wreathed 
in mist that you can hardly distinguish the 
trees which line them, toward a waterfall 
whose roar is so ominous that you know your 
frail craft is likely to be dashed to pieces on 
the rocks. 

And there was Charlotte Bronte, speaking of 
the creative gift of which she is not always 
master—something that at times strangely 
wills and works for itself. 

And she queries, 


should we try to counteract this influence, 
and can we indeed? 


These writers were describing their familiar 
sense of groping that surely is present in every 
artist. Curtains, purple-black, weighty and 
massive, hang before him, He must draw 
them one by one aside, walking forward. If 
he is successful when he is done, the curtains 
are down and we see exactly that which he 
wishes. If he is not successful there is nothing 
for him but to begin again. Signposts of 
course have been erected by those who went 
before. Plot, character, theme; we are in- 
formed of ingredients. But how to wield 
them, to perform the writing act itself? This 
each discovers for himself. It is so in all 
things. To chop a stack of logs for the win- 
ter ahead, one needs a tree, an ax and a whet- 
stone. But obviously they are no good without 
the skilled hands of the man. 


How Does A Writer Coax Words to Flow? 


One hears of tricks authors employ to start 
themselves off on a day. This one sharpens 
all pencils in sight, that one takes a solitary 
walk, M. Gide reads a half-page from a clas- 
sic. There are others who find that a familiar 
corner of the house in combination with un- 
disturbed hours ahead, will conduce the 
wheels to revolve. 
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I must wait patiently for an idea, When it 
comes I must wait again for it to develop and 
to encompass the mind until it can no longer 
be held back, until as Woodrow Wilson said, 
“I catch fire like a field of grain.” 

The most I am able to do to promote it, is 
to say that during these hours you will sit at 
this table. Sometimes you may simply stare 
up out of the high window of the study. It 
is a huge underground room with three dark 
wood walls that my husband and son have 
stained and polished. The fourth wall is of 
cinderblock, sea-green. And about are book- 
shelves and file cabinets, large chairs and 
broad disheveled desks, and a sleeping cat. 
The single window looks up to a rectangle 
of sky, centered by the top of a young silver 
maple. One may tell the seasons by the com- 
merce of clouds and by the tone of blue or 
gray and by the tree’s branches. In winter 
a few tenacious leaves are frozen like flags 
blowing to the south. Behind the maple are 
strung five telephone wires where doves and 
starlings appear and disappear making scale 
notes all year long. Crowding close to the 
window are unpruned violets and straw- 
berry begonias and mint. Sometimes a bird 
will come, one of the flock that we feed, a 
mockingbird or sparrow or wren. Bright and 
quick he will tip his head to look inside at 
this lump of human that gazes up absent, a 
pen clutched above a yellow scratch pad. 


Easy Chairs for Weary Businessmen? 


What of the purpose of writing? Some write 
wanting to change the world. Others to show 
what it is. Others solely to amuse, purposed 
like Matisse who said his paintings were to 
be easy chairs for weary businessmen. But the 
writer is not writing for himself. He is but 
half of a whole. For always there is the reader 
on whose shoulder he leans, in whose ear he 
speaks. And there are all sorts of readers. 
Some, the best, go straight into a story. They 
open the gate, walk in, and close the gate 
behind them. They are the ones you must 
speak to twice when they are reading a book. 
They will look up vague. They are not there. 
They have fastened the latch and disap- 
peared down the road. When one calls them 
back they come slowly, dragging their feet. 
“Ah,” said Henry James once in despair. “If 
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there only were a reader!” He was looking 
for the one he was writing for, the perfect 
reader. Fortunate is the author who finds 
that one. 

But turn for a moment to the imperfect 
readers. They are many. One can scarcely 
call them readers. They like to lionize writers, 
not because they have any notion what one 
has written, but because one has attained a 
particle of fame. This stimulates them so that 
they flit restless amongst their own roosts, 
dropping names. Theirs is the rage to discuss 
“books-and-authors.” They find all this ac- 
tivity to be so time-consuming that they have 
had to dispense almost totally with the read- 
ing process. So they buy the reviews. The 
more ambitious skim through the condensed 
books and magazines. The next step for their 
use will be the abridged condensed book. 
There may be such an item on the stands 
already; I am sure there is a market for it. 


“He Is the Herd; the Herd Is He.” 


What is this practice doing to the national 
mind? Once upon a time as the mechanized 
century was coming into existence in Amer- 
ica, there was a preponderance of talk about 
all the leisure the eight-hour day and forty- 
hour week would provide. Culture would 
become the common property. And yet now 
most Americans appear to have no time for 
a long thought. All are in a great dash to go 
somewhere else and at a maddening pace. 
Eagerly they compete in crowding their 
dwellings with goods and gadgets. This is 
the modern burden; their tragic symbol ; form 
for content. One is forced to admire their 
adeptness at reading exactly enough so they 
appear well informed. What is their business 
all about? There is a desperation and de- 
fensiveness in this reader avid for distilled 
information. What satisfaction is in his diet? 
When the meat has been removed and a man 
sits down to nibble at the bones, is it a wonder 
he feels an emptiness, a loneliness? In him is 
no sense of personal stature, of individual 
self. He is the herd; the herd is he. If he 
would stop a moment and rest, and instead 
of looking downward, or sidewise for his 
neighbors’ elbows, go off alone and look up 
at the blue. Think of nothing at all for while. 
Then read old Whitman’s directions set down 


in 1855: “This is what you shall do: love the 
earth and sun and the animals, despise riches, 
give alms to everyone that asks, stand up for 
the stupid and crazy, devote your income and 
labor to others, hate tyrants, argue not con- 
cerning God, have patience and indulgence 
toward the people, take off your hat to noth- 
ing known or unknown or to any man or 
number of men, go freely with powerful un- 
educated persons and with the young and 
with the mothers of families, read in the open 
air, re-examine all you have been told at 
school or church or in any book, dismiss 
whatever insults your soul.” In time this 
reader may find peace, and convictions of his 
own. But I note that I have lingered over the 
imperfect reader like the prodigal son. 


The Notebook Tradition — Eternal 





Forever there will be writers. In the six- 
teenth century, one dean of theologians, 
Martin Luther himself, was crying out, 
“There is no limit to this fever for writing!” 
In her diary Virginia Woolf put down: 
One feels about in a state of misery and then 
one touches the hidden spring. 

She was describing the writing process, And 
if I may further her simile, once having 
found that hidden pool, one may dip at will. 
It is bottomless. 

To begin my own writing day, I rise before 
dawn, at the old milking hour in my days on 
a farm. I go downstairs to our study, to the 
desk underneath the window which is at that 
hour a black mirror. I stay there until early 
afternoon. By then one is tired, as if the effort 
were an arduous physical one. For springs 
run dry and the human frame is fallible. 
And if the work contemplated is long and not 
a short story or poem, resources have to be 
cherished. Later in the day and in the eve- 
nings I keep my journal and read. I am an 
advocate of the notebook, of vivid on-the- 
spot reportage that is not sieved by memory. 
This kind of interpretive writing, very like 
a camera in its purpose, must be done as one 
is struck; the moment seized while it is yet 
virginal. A day or two of settling back into a 
shelf in the mind can make a thought seem 
dull, and it becomes difficult of capture. The 
notebook too, is a useful place for copying 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Christmas here in Montana is the Christmas of 
tradition. Snow falls steadily, outlining the jagged 
mountain peaks with a shining grandeur; drifts 
swirl and sweep across the valleys. 

The whole family takes part in the choice of a 
Christmas tree, not from a row in a vacant lot, 
but out in the foothills where the trees of spruce 
and pine already wear decorations of purest white. 

Open fires, popcorn balls, children’s Christmas 
programs and pageants, caroling in the streets of 
the small towns, the turkey dinner with relatives 
and friends. All are part of a Montana Christmas. 

And somcthing more. Beyond the externals, the 
presents, the lighted tree, the music and laughter. 
there will be an intangible presence in my home 
this year. Love will be here with us, unseen per- 
haps, but it will be here I know, filling my home 
with its joyous warmth. Love between a man and 
a woman, love of parents for their children and its 
return, and more important, the greatest love of 
all, love of human beings for their fellow men. 

If I could have one Christmas wish it would be 
this. That during this season all of us could look 
out across the world and see our own image re- 
flected in the faces of all the rest, that we could 
understand what it really means to love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. 

Writers, by the very nature of their work, are 
always observing the world around them. They 
take their own experiences, the actions of others 
and fashion them into stories. And while they 
examine the external scenes they must also re- 
member that often the most important ingredients 
of their stories are those that cannot be held up to 
the cold light of reason and examined in terms of 
settings, situations or dramatic incidents. 

Behind the facade each of us shows to the world 
are the hidden values, the true meaning of life 
and why we live the way we do. 

Perhaps at Christmas we may more easily catch 
a glimpse of these eternal truths and understand 
that all of the symbols of this day are only to point 
the way to the Christmas which is not confined 
to December 25th but can be with us always—the 
Christmas in the heart. 

LucILL—E SHERIDAN 
Butte, Montana 
* 

To a young writer spending his first Christmas 
alone in New York: 

This is going to hurt, Bill. Christmas always 
hurts when you’re a writer. 

As far back as I can remember it has been a 
grimly unrewarding season. Holiday schedules foul 
up editorial office procedures, slowing the signing 
and mailing of those desparately needed checks. 
Editors vanish into the limbo of Connecticut 
for insufferably long weekends. The postal system 
bogs down with greeting cards, packages and ad- 
vertisements while those long-awaited acceptances 
go astray. December seems like a month of empty 
weekends and the cold nails your heart to the 
wall. It’s the one season that really makes you stop 
and ask yourself: “‘Is it all worthwhile? Is this what 


being a writer is like? Is this ‘the price’ they say 
you have to pay?” 

Perhaps in a small way, it is. I haven’t been 
home for Christmas in thirteen years. I’ve cele- 
brated the holidays in Cairo, India, Spain and in 
barren places I’ve forgotten. This year I'll be in 
Central America, crawling through bat-filled caves, 
making a documentary film. My writing has taken 
me to all these places and enabled me to live the 
kind of life I wanted to live. 

Frankly, I would have forgotten all about you 
this year . . . maybe because I want to forget .. . 
but last night I was dragged out of my hammock by 
a character who called himself “The Spirit of 
Christmas Past.’ He whisked me over half the 
world, across the rooftops of Manhattan, above the 
neat rows of lighted trees on Park Avenue, along 
the bleak valleys of streets made suddenly gaudy 
with Christmas decorations, to the grey, cold world 
of the Lower East Side. There, just north of 
Delancey Street, we perched on a rusty fire escape 
and looked through the torn window shade into 
your little room. We saw you sitting, numb with 
cold, in front of that antique standard typewriter 
you use. There were rejection slips on the floor 
and stacks of manuscripts all over. You were nurs- 
ing a cup of coffee made from stale grounds and 
your cold hands were stiff at the keyboard. But 
you were writing and there was a look of hope and 
determination on your face that I’ll never forget. 
When I was your age I used to see it everytime 
I looked in a mirror. 

When I saw you I remembered your name, but 
it could have been Saroyan, Steinbeck, Wolfe, or 
Hemingway because all of them have known the 
same kind of life and have suffered through the 
kind of Christmas you’re going to have this year. 
Many other writers have cursed the loneliness, the 
despair, and the poverty and started the New Year 
by abandoning their typewriters for good. I don’t 
think you'll be one of those, Bill. I think you'll see 
it through and when Spring comes and you’re 
privileged to see the world turn green through 
your writer’s eyes I think you'll realize that it has 
all been worthwhile. 

Maybe you won’t have a Christmas tree this 
year, or friends to laugh with, or a woman to love, 
but you’ve got something just as important. You’ve 
got the world, Bill, and you’ve got a chance to 
share it with those less fortunate people who never 
look up at the sky. You’ve got tomorrow. If you 
work hard, never lose sight of your goals, and ig- 
nore this one lonely December, you will find that 
some intangible magic in your mind and heart 
will soon make every day Christmas. Remember, 
you're really not alone this year. “The Spirit of 
Christmas Future” will be with you. The world is 
dotted with cold, lonely rooms and worried young 
writers. Many of them will be heard from tomor- 
row ... or the day after. I sincerely believe you 
will be one of them. May you have a really won- 
derful Christmas next year and all the years after. 
We're pulling for you. We need you. 

Joun A. Keer 
New York, New York 
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If I had any lingering doubt about the authen- 
ticity of the reindeer-and-sleigh legend about Santa 
Claus, it was lost completely soon after I moved 
to Florida several years ago. I haven’t seen one 
little snowflake here since my arrival, and the 
only ice I viewed has come from the refrigerator. 

Being a Middle Westerner by birth, upbringing 
and preference, I have missed the white Christ- 
mases which used to make the great holiday sparkle 
in my Wisconsin home. Palm trees grow down this 
way instead of firs. and I have remarked that we 
ought to decorate the palms at Christmas time. 
No one takes my suggestion seriously. Instead the 
folk in southern Florida import something like a 
quarter of a million trees of the fir family from 
Canada and New England and decorate them 
rather lavishly. 

This Christmas my schedule again calls for me 
to be in Fort Lauderdale, with relatives and friends 
as guests. We have had as many as eleven persons 
sleeping in our home at holiday time. In the in- 
tervals between conversations, I probably shall 
play pingpong, a recreation which is a favorite for 
me along with bridge, chess and horseshoe pitching. 

On Christmas Day, I shall think of the readers 
of Writer’s Dicest and its editorial staff. I feel 
most at home with members of the writing pro- 
fession, and send greetings and best wishes to you 
all for a Merry Christmas! 

“UncLe Ray” CorFMANN 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Greetings from southern Indiana! 

My junior year on the campus here at Indiana 
State Teachers College, and the tedious task of 
re-writing one novel while taking notes for a third, 
The Parrot Generation, leaves me dizzier than my 
normal state. But I’m looking forward to going 
home for Christmas. 

Home. Outside our old-fashioned house, snow 
makes powder-puff whisper mountains in Indiana. 
Our cherished greetings are taped to the mantle 
above our open hearth to witness the reading of 
Christ’s birth from Luke, a family ritual on Christ- 
mas Eve. Upon the open hearth, flame licks the 
logs like cherry lollipops and reflects teasing color 
in the blue balls and silver tinsel boasted by the 
pungent pine near the window. My brother 
Butch’s beagle pup sniffs the air which promises 
pies of home-made mincemeat from the kitchen, 
but his eyes never leave the litter of month-old 
kittens in the corner basket. The mother cat snoozes 
with one eye open, daring the pup to advance and 
be wreck-ognized. 

We have no poor at Christmas, only those who 
are less fortunate than others. In memory of the 
Christ-child, pantry jelly shelves are raided, for 
our churches keep busy on Christmas Eve. They 
deliver the overflowing baskets and the day- 
dreamed toys Santa sent a bit early “to avoid 
his midnight rush.”” Rewards for this are precious 
gifts—the delighted squeal of the timid child, and 
the welcoming nod of the old man in a rocking 
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Lynne Doyle . . . Christmas at home in Indiana 


chair who feared he might be forgotten during the 
“Children’s Christmas” season. 

We still enjoy the custom of Christmas caroling 
in the cold, crisp night. New boots tramp. New 
faces shine above turned-up collars. But the songs 
are ever the same—wishing peace on earth. 

The smuggled and mysterious gifts wait out 
the long night for morning’s payment in “oh’s and 
ah’s” and kisses. And part of my gifts have been 
the gentle letters you have written about my book 
of my people. How sad you cannot share this with 
me in person. But won’t you please accept these 
heartfelt wishes: May the sound of bells this 
Christmas open your childhood’s treasury of re- 
membered joy, lift up your hearts, and bow your 
heads. It is so little for having given me so much. 


LYNNE DoyLe 
Jasonville, Indiana 


Christmas is a wonderful time, not only in the 
trite-but-true sense, but also in the sense that it 
gives writers time to write. I consider it not only 
a holiday (my favorite one) but also one of the 
best times of year to write. I haven’t planned 
any swanky vacations, and I only slightly envy 
those of you who will be skiing or swimming o1 
basking in the Florida sun. 

During Christmas vacation I think I know 
almost exactly what I'll do. I'll stay up late. I 
hope I'll do a lot of writing, and I hope to be 
done with a second book and ready to begin on a 
third one, concerning young Americans in Europe. 
At the same time I hope to read some of the books 
I’ve always wanted to read. I’ll tell myself a thou- 
sand times how cozy and warm everything is at 
Christmas, and I’ll tell myself a thousand times 
how depressing and grey everything is at Christmas. 
I’ll have dates with a very nice girl, and I’ll watch 
television and go to the movies. No doubt they'll 
show the movie of A Christmas Carol somewhere, 
and I'll see it and love it for the tenth time. Believe 
it or not, I’m not tired of it yet. Also during Christ- 
mas vacation, I’ll be tempted to jump in our little 
Renault and drive all night long, listening to 
rhythm and blues on the radio with the volume all 
the way up. I’ll also think that this is most probably 
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the last year I shall spend with my parents, as a 
part of our family, for I will graduate from college 
(Indiana University is located in my home town 
this spring, and after that I will be on my own. 

I'll do a lot of daydreaming and thinking this 
Christmas. I know I'll look at our Christmas tree 
and think how strange it is for people to cut down 
a tree and stand it up in their living room so they 
can hang jewelry and lights on it. And Christmas 
will be over, and I'll be confused and troubled at 
the brevity, really, of something so long expected, 
and subconsciously, anticipated. 

I hope you all enjoy good fortune and writing 
success. Have a merry and productive Christmas 
and a happy and productive New Year. 

STuaRT MITCHNER 
Bloomington, Indiana 


This Christmas I am going to be home, I say with 
some Certainty—except that there is no certainty in 
my work. I write this in October. About ten days 
ago I got home from my seventh trip to Hollywood 
this year and announced to my wife that I was 
finished with travelling until January. Stories in 
1959 have taken me around the world via Japan, 
Korea, Formosa, Hong Kong, India, Egypt, Rome. 
Paris and London; I have been back to Japan for 
the second time, to Hollywood seven times, to Chi- 
cago twice, and to Middlebury, Vermont (to teach 
at Bread Loaf). And I thought I was finished. 
Then Herbert Mayes, of McCALv’s, decided that 
he needed a story that will send me to Hollywood 
again, to Chicago, and then on to Paris, Switzer- 
land and London. 

If I get back from this trip, I plan to celebrate 
Christmas in Carmel with my wife and baby and 
whatever friends come in (Maurice Zolotow and 
Merle Miller are my two closest writer friends). 
We will cock Morton Thompson’s turkey (for rec- 
ipe, see THE AMERICAN WEEKLY) and get reason- 
ably drunk. At Christmas I plan to thank God for 
the opportunity to learn and grow that my life as 
a writer affords me, and to drink a toast to those 
silly enough to want to plunge into the trouble 
that being a writer is. I am also going to be pack- 
ing for a trip that will take me to Laos, Cambodia, 
Nepal, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Assam, Burma, Indo- 
nesia and then to the Middle East. I’m going 
Looking for Trouble, for a book of the same name. 
Merry Christmas to everybody. 

Sincerely, 
RicHARD GEHMAN 
Carmel, New York 


From where I sit (glumlyfacingan IBM) Christ- 
mas 1959 is the respite before the suffering of 1960. 

I’ve already made my bed for the coming year. 
I can tell you it’s a bed of nails—three one-hour 
TV scripts a month from now well into Fall— 
some 200 net pages per month. I shudder to think 
how many gross pages will be sacrificed to permit 
those 200 to survive. 

All at once the screen shimmers and it’s no 
longer net pages I’m counting, but simply a net, 


rusty strands falling on me, tugging me toward a 
dreadful mouth. Just in time I see it is not a mouth. 
It’s an eye. No, not an cye. A camera lens. Film 
waits in it—waits for the nourishment of dialogue 
and stage directions. 

Again I panic but something hovers just above 
me. I leap for it, catch it, hold on (still weighed 
down by old enemy-friend IBM) and find myself 
on the bottom rung of a ladder. It climbs end- 
lessly, its perspective dissipating in distant clouds. 

I am finally awake, as a child awakens in sum- 
mer, and I see that every page I push and force 
and drive through IBM will lift me higher and 
higher, every thought help clear my mind, every 
feeling make my compassion truer. IBM drops 
away and I start up the ladder. Do you know, 
1960 is a beautiful year. 

STIRLING SILLIPHANT 
Glendale, California 


We shall spend Christmas at home in W-Hollow 
with our daughter, Jane, home for the holidays 
from Stuart-Hall, Staunton, Virginia, where she 
is a Senior this year and, of course, aging Birch- 
field, our cocker, whom we hope will be alive and 
going strong enough to enjoy himself too. He has 
always thought that he is a very definite part of 
this family. So, he will be lying before a woodfire 
in the open fireplace during the holidays while we 
sit around, and talk, laugh and enjoy family life 
and Christmas spirit again. 

My family used to celebrate two Christmases, the 
“‘New” Christmas that comes on December 25th, 
and the “Old” Christmas which comes in January 
We gave presents to each other and to our friends 

. and we'll do that this year .. . and we give our 
livestock extra rations of feed. 

I never have missed a Christmas with my wife 
since we have been married. Since Jane was born 
the three of us have always been together for 
Christmas at home. We have four open fireplaces 
in our home and we used to heat the house with 
these .. . have them all going at once .. . an open 
fire ... and they looked good. Felt good too. Now 
we have hot-water heat but in the winter we keep 


Jesse Stuart . Christmas before the open 
fireplace in snow-covered W-Hollow, Kentucky 
























one open fire going in the same spot where a fire 
has burned, and my family spent Christmas back 
as far as 1840 .. . I sat at this spot, too, as a boy. 
With the open fireplace and bright wood-fire 
burning, and with the slopes that surround our 
home covered with tall yellow pine and snow, this 
place is a picture in winter for a Christmas card. 

All work will be put aside. I won’t be thinking 
about writing a story or a poem... I'll fight either 
mood if it comes .. . but it won’t come. There will 
be enough in the spirit of Christmas to make me 
forget. I have a junior book ready to be published 
for the autumn of 1960. I talked to my editor about 
an idea for this novel back in 1956-57, and he 
wanted me to write it. It is a big picture, a big 
scope of things . . . not the tight little plot type of 
thing .. . but a little dream that had expanded into 
a big dream. 

But all of the ideas of writing—novels, junior 
books, stories and poems—will be pushed aside 
when the wonderful Christmas holiday is here. 
Naomi, Jane, Birchfield and I will be a family 
together again, rejoicing to the fullest before a big 
blazing wood fire. 

Jesse STUART 
Greenup, Ky. 


Now if I could have a Christmas wish, it would be 
this: I wish I could have open house from Christ- 
mas to New Year’s, and writers could come from 
near and far, and we could all sit here by the fire 
and talk for hours. What fun we could have. 


First, I would tell you about this old house we 
live in. (Now, I do insist on getting to talk first, 
because after all, this is my party, and haven't I 
been out there in the kitchen making sandwiches 
and stirring eggnog for days before you arrived? 
Now that you’re here I must show you through this 
old house which John and I bought in Aptos, 
California, only a few months ago. You see, we’d 
been reading those articles about how you can buy 
an old house and fix it up by doing-it-yourself, and 
how, given a hammer and nails and a gallon of 
paint, it would all be so easy. But if you won't 
notice those places where the paintbrush wouldn’t 
reach, or where the nail wouldn’t go through the 
joist and so sticks out like a sore thumb (and John 
will show you just how a sore thumb sticks out!), 
then you'll see the braided rug on the kitchen floor, 
the rocker by the fire, and those floor-to-ceiling 
bookshelves which John put up in my workroom. 
It is an inspiring place to work, and whenever I 
get stuck on a story, I look up at all those beautiful 
books, and I say, ‘“‘Well now, if George could do it, 
maybe I, too, can do it myself!” And I put another 
sheet of paper in the ole machine and begin again. 

Then we can sit by the fire and talk of Christ- 
mas, and before long we'll begin to talk of other 
Christmases, and then one of us will say, “Oh, 
what a wonderful story, why don’t you write that?” 
And we would begin remembering little, long-ago 
thoughts, and sometimes we would all laugh, and 
sometimes you would look up and catch me with 
tears in my eyes, and before long each of us would 
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be making mental notes, and planning to write 
a story for next Christmas publications. For even 
now, as writers, we are not on a vacation. We 
laugh, or cry, and soon we’re thinking “Oh, I 
must find a theme for this story. I must write this 
so that it will reach out and touch the hearts of 
my readers.” 

Then we'll become realistic again, and I will 
ask you what you are writing, and where I may 
read some of your work. And if you should ask 
(and please do!), I’ll tell you that I have a story 
in the November Coronet. It is about a Tennessee 
Thanksgiving when I was very young and times 
were hard, and we were given a turkey to fatten 
up and kill for Thanksgiving dinner. But then we 
gave the turkey a name, and he loved to eat 
mother’s cornbread muffins, and then. . . Well, I 
hope the story is still on the stands and that you’ll 
look for it. There is a story on the stands now in 
the December Cava.ier, which John and I wrote 
together, and it’s the true story of Casey Jones and 
his tragic wreck. I have sold a story to REDBook, 
which, at this writing, hasn’t yet appeared, but 
do watch fer it. 

And then, as the New Year approaches, we'll 
sit around and make resolutions. “This year.” 
we'll say, “I’m going to write more!” “This year 
I’m going to write more words, better words, ah 
yes, beautiful words!” Let’s have a wonder- 
ful, productive New Year! Merry Christmas to 
you. I’m so glad you came! 

MILLIE MCWHIRTER 
Aptos, California 


Although we live in California, we haven't a 
swimming pool, and our Christmas tree is usually 
a flowering potted plant placed on the piano and 
surrounded by gaily wrapped parcels. There’s no 
fireplace to warm our hands, roast chestnuts or 
toast marshmallows but we have a wonderful time. 

Christmas for Michael Sheridan and me is the 
time to review the past year. Michael, who is my 
husband and writing partner, handles the offerings 
and sales of our writing, and each Christmas we 
count the hits and the errors, as well as make plans 
for doing better in the year to come. We end with 
a blueprint of the editors we aspire to work for. 

This is our season to dream. I yearn to write a 
novel for Fawcett’s, and both Crest’s William 
Lengyel and Gold Medal’s Knox Burger are all 
for it. Michael, after a discouraging year of hand- 
ling a leading book publisher and its affiliated 
companies on the West Coast, would like to do an 
autobiographical book of his own. I am all for this, 
but at this stage, long-range projects seem eco- 
nomically impractical. Besides, we enjoy writing 
for magazines. 

Aside from business. our home at Christmas is 
calm. Mostly we have spangly Christmas orna- 
ments strung on ribbons and wires, or wreathed 
about lamps and pictures; invariably we have 
flowers and greenery. All our Christmas cards are 
displayed prominently, not only from relatives and 
friends but from the editors around the world, and 
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we cherish this token of remembrance from our 
busy employers. 

Otherwise, Christmas is a matter of last-minute 
invention. We often talk of going away for a few 
days, but we always end by staying home. Two days 
before Christmas we ask everybody we know who 
hasn’t a family to come to dinner. Most people 
have plans, but there are always a few whose 
plans were suddenly cancelled, and who are over- 
joyed by the last-minute invitation. 

I am in charge of dinner, which depends pri- 
marily on the state of the exchequer. Once it was 
pea soup; usually it is turkey with trimmings, but 
sometimes it is a roast of beef. Alone or with guests, 
we always eat at home. Both Michael and I are 
better cooks since we have written for GouRMET. 
Studying the magazine each month, we've picked 
up no end of ideas, although Michael, who is half- 
French, was always expert in the kitchen. So 
Christmas dinners are inclined to be a bit exotic 
with a new stuffing or special sauce. 

Christmas is the time when we go on record 
with our emotions. We write very affectionate mes- 
sages to each other on the most unusual cards we 
can find, and we open them last and in private. 
The themes are usually something like “‘Let’s give 
up the struggle and go to Spain,” or “How about 
living on a houseboat?” 

Ours may not be a very thrilling or different 
sort of holiday, perhaps, but we always feel very 
loving—and for once in the year, Mr. Singh and 
Souris, our two Siamese cats, are allowed to have 
tidbits from our plates during dinner. 


Erste LEE 
Los Angeles, California 


This holiday season, I will be busy readying 
for publication some of the outstanding PLayBoy 
stories for early 1960. This is in addition to the 
other multiple duties that are the daily routine of 
every editor. Christmas, for me, will be pretty 
much “business as usual” except for some frantic 
last-minute gift buying and exchanging. I will 
probably attend a few more parties than I attend 
at other times of the year, and I will probably eat 
too much, drink too much, talk too loudly and 
sleep too little. 

The holiday season interests me chiefly because 
I always look forward to the year ahead. As a 
writer, I look forward to 1960 as the year in which 
one or all of my three recently completed books 
(one novel and two collections) may be published. 

But I guess my sentiments, as we take leave ot 
this decade, can best be expressed by quoting one 
of the special PLaysoy Christmas cards I have 
written for the decade’s final issue: “Happy New 
Decade! May laughter resound/As into the Sixties 
now all of us bound./Will they be Roaring? Wil! 
they be Gay?/Will they be laden with death and 
decay/Whatever may come, let us face it inform- 
ally,/Ten times as loud and as loaded as normally.” 

Ray Russe. 
Executive Editor, PLayBoy 
Chicago, Illinois 





Christmas in the Deal household, stay-at-homes 
as we are and with three young children, is in- 
evitably a family Christmas. We go in for the good 
old Southern Christmas here in Tuscaloosa; I al- 
ways buy a tree that’s too big because the little 
one just doesn’t seem adequate—we like cedar, too, 
not spruce or pine—and we spend far too much 
on gifts just to see the shine in the children’s eyes 
on Christmas morning. 

But it’s always worth it. We have the feeling 
that Christmas ought to be like a circus anyway; 
one ought to feel too much and eat too much and 
get too excited about it all and feel pooped out 
by the time the football games come on so you 
only half watch them. But those kids don’t poop 
out until about midnight! 

So we just stay at home, and we try to get a 
few pictures, and maybe old friends will drop by 
with a bottle of cheer. I hate eggnog except on 
Christmas Day. Our oldest child is only six this 
year so of course we still have Santa Claus and, 
to tell the truth, we believe in him, too. 

For Christmas is also a day to look back and 
to look forward and no writer can do that kind of 
looking without feeling as though there’s a Santa 
Claus in his life that lets him keep on writing. 
This year, we can look back on Babs’ very success- 
ful first novel, Acres of Afternoon (McKay) ; and 
my third one, The Insolent Breed (Scribners) 
was very successful, too. Best reviews I’ve ever had. 
And of course one high spot of the past year was 
letters WD readers wrote about my article, “The 
Night of Discovery,’ in WRriTEeR’s YEARBOOK. 
Literally hundreds—some still coming in—and so 
far only one of them didn’t like the article. That’s 
a pretty good thing for any year. 

Next year we’ve got a lot to look forward to, also. 
There’s Babs’ second novel, Three O’Clock In The 
Morning—it’s shaping up into a very fine book— 
and my new novel, Dragon’s Wine, the most excit- 
ing and difficult thing I’ve ever worked on, should 
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be out in this new year of 1960. Then, too, there’s 
the new principle of organization, that’s so much 
more than mere technique, that I’m using in Drag- 
on’s Wine. Maybe the critics will like it and maybe 
the critics won’t, but anyway there’s the next job 
of writing a book about this new kind of novel that 
I believe is inevitable in the future of writing. I’m 
planning on calling this book on writing The In- 
finite Novel, and I just hope I can do it well. 

So we look backward, and we look forward, 
and we are content for at least this one day out of 
all the year that all is well with the Deals. For we 
are both writing, though not as well as we'd like 
to, and we’re both making progress, though not as 
much and as quickly as we’d like to make it. Could 
any writer ask more? 

No writer should ever use a cliche—that bane of 
the writer’s life—but the greatest and truest and 
most inevitable cliche of them all is—Merry Christ- 
mas And A Happy New Year—From 

Bass H, and Borpen DEAL 
University, Alabama 


It’s Christmas again, and I know some of you 
are feeling let down. The year is closing, and it 
hasn’t brought all you’ve hoped for. You’re not 
alone—we’re all like that. For writers are wanters. 
I fear we all want more than we can ever hope to 
attain. It’s necessary that we be that way, else we 
wouldn’t keep on fighting rejection slips, and, 
worse, story ideas that haunt, but refuse to let us 
get them on paper. This is the essence of the crea- 
tive person, I think. We always have our wagons 
hitched to that unattainable star. 

So relax now and enjoy the things you have. 
The real things of friends and loved ones and the 
family fireside. The people who love you for your- 
self, not the ones who remember you after years of 
forgetting, because you've gotten a few lines of 
publicity somewhere. 


Borden Deal . . . celebrating a real 


Alabama 


Southern Christmas in 
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For myself it will mean, not stuffing the turkey, 
for we don’t like it, but stuffing Henry, home from 
U. of Virginia Law School, and Juli, home from 
her fourth year of pre-med at Guilford College, 
North Carolina. Maybe Nell, too, if her husband in 
Baltimore can spare her. It'll mean jigsaw puzzles, 
and poker played with matches, and bringing one 
another up to date on things we didn’t have time 
to write. It will mean security and love, away from 
the strife of our daily life, and perhaps a visit to 
talented friends in Evansville for talk and music. 

Then it will be New Year's, 1960, and back to 
the grind, striving hard, accomplishing a little and 
failing at much. But maybe it will be different in 
1960—maybe we'll accomplish a lot and fail at 
little. For this, too, is the essence of the writer- 
that eternal hope that things will be better and 
the dogged determination to work and make it so 

From me to you: a happy Christmas, and a 
hopeful, hard-working New Year. May your sales 
be many, your rejections few. But most important, 
may your heart never falter. 


ANNE Ripincs TRIMBLE 
Russellville, Kentucky 


I open this letter with warm good wishes for 
the Christmas Season, and will continue warm, 
but then, beware! When a writer has a soapbox 
handed him, even at this time of year, he can’t 
resist summing up the past year for his readers 
and putting forward a few ideas for the New Year 
just ahead. Let me put these ideas in the form of 
good wishes to you, or as New Year’s resolutions, if 
you please. 

In the New Year, may you work every working 
day, 5 days a week, at your writing. May you form 
the good habit of work so that at the end of the 
year you will have produced a great amount of 
manuscript, enough so that you can afford to burn 
much, and save the best. 

May you resist with all your heart—which is 
your compass after all, and which must be looked 
to for true direction—the twin devils of tempta- 
tion that afflict every writer: 

May you resist the people who tell you to 
slant your stories commercially in order to 
make money from the slanting. That way lies 
the destruction of the finest thing you have 
to offer, yourself and your ideas about the 
world as you see it. 

May you, on the other hand, resist the 
people on the intellectual side of life, those 
who tell you to slant to please some philo- 
sophical concept of literary fashion that might 
please them, but which would be wrong for 
you. May you have enough sense to see that 
one form of slanting or the other, commercial 
or intellectual, slanting for THe Post or slant- 
ing for THe YALE REviEw, are equally wrong, 
equally lies, and will in the end make you a 
strangely disgruntled and disorganized writer. 
Both ways lead to your losing your identity 
and forgetting the small wonders you have 

collected up during a watchful life. 
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May you write from your own loves, hopes and 
fears. May you write with passion, throwing down 
on paper, in the violent moment, all that you 
most want to say. 

May you, in moments of calm following the 
storm, assay your production, winnow and tend 
it, and with a critical eye, banish small error, and 
if necessary, rewrite the story with renewed pas- 
sion and elation. 

May you have the good fortune to know when 
to walk away from a story, relax, forget it, and 
return to it when the story, and you, are ready 
to face each other again. 

May you be surrounded by friends, by relatives, 
by wife, or husband, who understand your dream. 

Lacking these, may you carefully keep away 
from those who might destroy you. Better the her- 
mit than the gregarious hero walking over fields of 
broken glass and seething lava. 

May you, from habitual production of great 
quantity, find the quality you seek. 

May you give the supreme test to everything 
you write during the year. Do you love it? Is it 
fun? Do you wake every morning wanting to leap 
out of bed and get to the work at hand? 

Then it will be a Happy New Year for you, for 
all of us, who remember that by tending our own 
passions, dreams and ideas, we shepherd thou- 
sands of others beyond us who recognize a familiar 
truth when they find it in our stories. 

Merry Christmas then, much delight, and much 
hard and wonderful work to you all. 

Ray BrapBury 
Los Angeles, California 


I was delighted to find in the October issue of 
WD a letter from one writer in Texas who sold 
an original novel as a result of my article “A Blood 
Curdling Get-Together,”’ and a letter from another 
writer in South Africa who at least found the piece 
stimulating enough to start and complete two full- 
length mysteries. Most gratifying. An achievement 
that makes the time and effort worth-while. I trust 
you boys will keep hamering away. 

For myself, I have just completed a new novel 
which Random House will publish early next year, 
and I am now casting about for a fresh plot. In 
the meantime, those foreign markets continue to 
hum, with additional sales to Portugal, Brazil, Ger- 
many and Denmark. Not a lot of money here, but 
it stretches the volumes on my bookshelf and looks 
impressive. 

The most exciting recent development concerns 
TV. Famous Artists Corporation has been nego- 
tiating with a producer on the coast to put Scott 
Jordan, my lawyer-detective, into a television 
series. Several scripts, I understand, have been 
completed, and they are about ready to start shoot- 
ing a pilot. If this project gets off the ground, and 
finds a sponsor, Scott Jordan’s fans will be seeing 
him on their home screens some time next year. 

And to keep the ball rolling, I had a call from 
McGraw-Hill, asking if I’d be interested in doing 
a light, easy-to-read non-fiction book on the stock 





market. A fascinating project that would require 
enormous research. Before jumping in with both 
feet and new electric typewriter, I am exploring 
the possibilities. 

About my plans for Christmas—Will I be stuff- 
ing a turkey? On the contrary. A turkey will be 
stuffing me. Happy holiday! 

Har. Q. Masur 
New York, New York 


* 


In this holy season, I can’t do more than hope 
that God is as generous with all you undiscovered 
young talents out there as he has been with me 
this past year. I know I have the knack for putting 
things on paper, but I also know that nobody in 
any line of work gets ahead without His say-so. 

Writing, once you get into it full time, is about 
the hardest, loneliest, most demanding job there is, 
but the results—that frequent sight of your crea- 
tion in print—more than make up for the time, 
trouble and sacrifice on the way up. 

I don’t claim to be on the top, but I feel ’ma 
couple of rungs higher than I was last year at this 
time. 

So, I wish you all a Merry Christmas, and hope 
that your upcoming New Year is as eventful and 
successful as the past year has been for me. May 
God bless all your literary struggles and bring you 
the success you’ve been working for. 

Jack SHARKEY 
New York, New York 


* 


I am happy to be able to visit with you and the 
staff, in the ever-growing WD family. Especially so 
during the Christmas season, when even the tough- 
est gladiator welcomes a bit of pleasant relaxation. 

In addition to my regular stint of teaching 
Spanish and Comparative Literature, here in the 
University of Tennessee, my typewriter and I have 
turned out a few things since my appearance in 
WD’s Poetry Issue. A juvenile fiction serial of mine 
ran in TRAILBLAZER, two new article ventures 
were kindly received, and a second-year Spanish 
grammar was published by Harper’s. There has 
been a nice sprinkling of acceptance of my poems. 

Last summer, I was visiting reader-lecturer and 
publications consultant at Camp Cherryfield for 
Adults’ creative writing workshop, in the pictur- 
esque mountains of North Carolina. Writers are 
wonderful people to work with, and I enjoyed 
“roughing it’’ with all the comforts supplied by a 
good bed and hot water at all hours. Such a “bus- 
man’s holiday” leaves pleasurable memories—part 
of the intangible rewards of the writing game. 

I expect to be in Chicago just after Christmas, 
attending the national meeting of The Modern 
Language Association of America. If some of you 
are there, please look me up. And all the best to 
all of you, during the holidays and through- 
out 1960! 

RoBERT AVRETT 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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How to Freelance 


Greeting Card Verse 


By Helen Reid Chase 


“Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year.” This is probably the 
most “successful” greeting ever written, as it 
has certainly been used more times on more 
cards by more people than any other single 
greeting. Actually, there could be no better 
example of a “foolproof” sentiment. It 
carries a “me to you” message; it is com- 
prehensive, containing a wish both for the 
day and the year; it is “safe,” with no limita- 
tions; it can be sent by anyone to anyone. 

This paragon of a greeting is a godsend to 
everyone—the publishers, the dealers, the 
person who wants to buy a hundred Christ- 
mas cards in a hurry—to everyone, that is, 
except the greeting card writer. For cer- 
tainly no writing ability is needed to turn out 
this little “masterpiece.” 

However, there are plenty of cards that do 
carry verses. We see them everywhere—in 
drug stores, dime stores, department stores, 
stationery shops and specialty shops. 


How the Trade Sees Cards 


In the greeting card industry, cards that 
can be sent at any time of the year are classi- 
fied as “Everyday” merchandise, whereas 
occasions that are celebrated at one partic- 
ular time of the year are referred to as “The 
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Seasons.” Greeting card “seasons” follow 
one another rapidly through most of the 
year. “Early bird” Christmas card displays 
begin to appear in early fall, and soon the 
Christmas season is in full swing. When 
Christmas moves out, Valentines move in. 
Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day and 
Graduation keep the ball rolling. And while 
these “seasons” are being sold, the dealer 
must be sure that he is well supplied with 
“Everydays”—such as Birthday, IIlness, 
Wedding and Anniversary—for which there 
is a constant demand. 
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With so much attention focused on greeting 
cards, it is inevitable that the writer with a 
bent for rhyming should wonder about his 
chances of supplying verses for this seem- 
ingly inexhaustible market. 

Perhaps it is inevitable, too, that many such 
writers should approach the editors of greet- 
ing card companies with queries such as 
this: “I have had poems published in a num- 
ber of magazines, and would like to get into 
the greeting card field. Can you tell me how 
to go about it?” 

This is a little like asking a store owner to 
tell you how to manufacture a product that 
will sell to his trade. The dealer buys from a 
supplier who knows how to give him the 
merchandise he needs. In the same way, it is 
up to the writer to produce material that the 
editor will want. 


“I Write Poetry — Can I Sell 
Greeting Card Verse?” 


Yet the writer has a legitimate question. 


+ How can the person with a flair for verse- 


writing learn to write acceptably for the 
greeting card market? Undoubtedly, the best 
way is to obtain a position in the Editorial 
Department of a greeting card company. 
Many successful freelance writers have re- 
ceived their training in this manner. Lack- 
ing this opportunity, the outlook is not too 
hopeful, but doors do open to the person with 
talent and determination. 

For those willing to make the effort, there 
are ways and means of approaching the 
problem. Certainly, any writer should make 
a study of the field he wishes to enter. There 
are the greeting card racks, which any writ- 
er, beginner or experienced, should study re- 
ligiously. These are the cards that are being 
published and sold. It is well to remember, 
though, that most of these cards were cre- 
ated about a year before they appear on the 
counters. Editorial policies could have 
changed considerably since these greetings 
went to press. The Greeting Card Associa- 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York, has prepared a market list, along 
with basic information, which will be sent to 
artists and writers on request. 

This may sound discouraging, but it is just 
as well to face the facts of the situation. At 
the present time, the greeting card industry 
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is highly competitive. Manufacturers vie 
with one another to produce the most salable 
merchandise. Researchers are constantly at 
work to spot trends in public acceptance. 
Staff writers have the benefit of this infor- 
mation—outside writers do not. Any writer 
entering the greeting card field must realize 
that he is faced with stiff competition both 
from staff writers and professional free- 
lancers who have at one time been employed 
as staff writers. The writer must know the 
field and submit material that will stand up 
against any competition. 


What Makes A MSS Look Pro? 


What are some of the characteristics that 
distinguish professional from non-profes- 
sional manuscripts? A professional sends in 
a small number of verses, neatly presented, 
with each verse on a separate sheet of paper. 
These sheets are “verse size’””—sometimes 
3” x 5’, sometimes larger, but invariably 
small enough to fit in an ordinary envelope 
without folding. Each verse carries the writ- 
er’s name, and is numbered or identified ac- 
cording to some system. Some writers iden- 
tify their verses by numbering them con- 
secutively or in series; others use letters taken 
from the verse itself. For example, a birth- 
day verse reading: 
A very happy birthday to you, 
And many, many more of them too 

could carry the code: b-avh, b for birthday 
and avh designating the first letters of the 
first three words of the greeting. Any system 
is satisfactory if it provides a ready means of 
reference which writer & editor will under- 
stand. 


Can Yours Pass the 3-S Test for Success? 


A well-presented’ manuscript invites atten- 
tion, but it is the quality of the contents that 
makes a sale. To be successful, a verse must 
pass three tests: it must possess smoothness, 
sincerity, and sendability. 

Smoothness is a matter of technique, and 
an integral part of verse-writing. As a rule, a 
simple rhyming scheme and short lines make 
for smoothness and readability. 

Sincerity is a more intangible quality. It is 
the warmth in a greeting, the sense of com- 
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munication, the feeling that the message is 
truly meant. Many writers go wrong here. 
Verses that are dashed off in a hurry without 
much thought are almost certain to lack sin- 
cerity. They may even suggest that sending 
the card is a duty to be disposed of as quickly 
as possible: 

It’s your Birthday 

so here’s a card 
with my best wishes 
and regard. 


The implication here is: “I had to get you a 
card and here it is. I did my duty.” How 
much nicer to make the recipient feel that 
it was a pleasure to select and send the 
greeting: 

There’s nothing any nicer 

That a little card can do 

Than wish a lot of happiness 


For someone nice as you! 


Phrases like “Just for you” and “Epecially 
for you” help to convey the feeling of warmth 
and sincerity. However, when striving for 
warmth, care must be taken not to overdo 
things. A verse may lack sincerity because it 
is too cold, but it may also sound insincere 
because it is not realistic. Take this verse: 


TO MY WIFE ON HER BIRTHDAY 
This comes to wish you happiness, 
And then to tell you, too, 
That every hour of every day 
I’m more in love with you. 


On the face of it, this is a somewhat un- 
believable statement, and the wife who re- 
ceived it could well doubt her husband’s 
veracity, as well as his sincerity in sending 
the card. There is often a very fine line of 
demarcation between not enough sentiment 
and too much. 


“Sendability” Is Vital 


“Sendability” in a greeting card is of prime 
importance, and can be violated in a multi- 
tude of ways. If you are looking for a card 
to send to a friend you have not seen for 
some time, and find one with a sentiment 
that says: “We have such good times to- 
gether,” you will put it back on the rack be- 
cause it does not fit the situation. In your 
case, it is not sendable. Yet this is really a 
needless limitation, as the verse could be 
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inside reads : “Getting older . . . happy birthday !” 


written so that it would be equally appro- 
priate for a friend you see all the time or one 
from whom you are separated. Or take this 
verse to “Our Mother’’: 


You’re the dearest, sweetest Mother, 
And we’re sending this to say 
We love you and we wish you 
Every happiness today. 
This is smooth, and it sounds sincere, but is 
it sendable? In many cases, an “Our Mother” 
card is bought by a husband and wife, in 
which case she is a mother to one, and a 
mother-in-law to the other. The couple 
might hesitate to say that either her mother 
or his was the “dearest and sweetest.” 


Keep It Casual! 


These are merely a few of the considera- 
tions that come up every day in the judging 


of greeting card verse. The problem is to 
avoid limitations and yet make each verse so 
warm and personal that it seems to have 
been written especially for the person who 
receives it. In this fundamental approach, 
greeting card sentiment has changed little 
over the years. The same principles hold 
true, though the manner of expression has 
changed considerably. We have become 
more casual in our conversation, our clothes, 
our whole mode of living, and it is only nat- 
ural that this change should be reflected in 
the greeting cards we send one another. “Hi 
there” was once frowned on, even for a gen- 
eral Birthday card. Now it is used exten- 
sively, even on Family cards. (Hi there, 

Sister! Happy Birthday!) The trend is more 
and more toward an easy, conversational 
style, both in General and Family cards. A 
verse to Dad reads: 

Here’s a Happy Birthday, Dad, 
And that’s not all — no, sir! 
Here’s wishing you a year full 
Of the things you most prefer! 
Or consider the conversational quality of 
this Illness verse: 
Feeling better? 
Making progress? 
That’s the news we’re 
waiting for! 
And we'll be 
Especially happy 
When we hear you’re 
well once more! 
The closer a greeting can come to using the 
actual words that would be employed in 
speaking, the better it is from a conversa- 
tional standpoint. Sometimes the introduc- 
tion of a phrase in common use, such as 

“naturally,” “of course,” “in other words,” 
can save a verse that would otherwise sound 
stiff and stilted. 

This does not mean, however, that every 
verse should be written in the vernacular, 
nor that lovely words and phases must be 
discarded. Sentiment can be tender and 
beautiful; religious verses can be deeply 
meaningful. But the feeling expressed must 
be genuine, and the language simple. A 
Bride and Groom would surely appreciate 
the sincerity of this message: 

God bless the life you start today, 
And may the fairest weather 
Smile on you the glad years through 

As you share life together. 
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“A Prayer for Mother” expresses deep and 
sincere sentiment: 


God bless you, Mother, on this day, 
May He fill your heart with love, 
And grant you peace and happiness 
As His light shines from above.... 
May He guide you and protect you, 
Go with you everywhere, 

And keep you, Mother, always safe 
Within His loving care. 


So far this article has dealt with the con- 
ventional greeting card verse, expressing a 
wish or a greeting in four to eight lines, and 
usually appearing on the counters in cards 
with floral designs. These conventional cards 
comprise a large segment of the greeting 
card market, but there are other segments 
that may provide a greater opportunity for 
the free-lance writer. 


Humorous — A Beginner’s Best Bet! 


Even a quick glance at the racks will show 
that there are many Humorous and “idea” 


cards, in which the verses and the designs 
obviously belong together. All of these cards 
depend on a basic ideal—in some cases it is 
humorous, in other cases it may be illustra- 
tive or cute. With conventional cards, the 
design may be created first and the verse 
applied later. With idea cards, the design is 
ususally made to fit the verse, which may not 
really be a “verse” at all, but just a few words 
that lend themselves to illustration. “I’m 
All Ears—Hoping to hear that you’re bet- 
ter!” Again, the wording may be in verse 
form: 


All cooped up? 
Can’t get about? 
Hope you'll soon 
Be up and out! 


In the case of these two illness cards, cute 
animals were used for illustration, and be- 
cause there was nothing strikingly funny 
about either verse or design, they were class- 
ified as “cute” rather than “humorous.” 
While the wording in the cute cards usually 
builds up to an expected climax, the ending 





inside reads : “But I Don’t Know What It Is!” 
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of the Humorous cards supplies an unex- 
pected twist. 

There is almost always a demand for orig- 
inal cute and humorous material, and for this 
reason there is a better chance of acceptance 
than with “straight” verses. While it is not 
necessary to be a finished artist, it does help 
if the idea can be put across visually. Usually 
a rough sketch is sufficient. Idea material is 
usually submitted in the form of small fold- 
ers that approximate the appearance of the 
finished card. The writer’s name and ID 
verse number should appear on each folder. 


Studio Cards Wide Open! 


Last, but by no means least, there are the 
Studio cards, or Contemporary cards, as 
they are variously called. When these cards 
first appeared on the scene, their effect was 
devastating. They shattered the composure 
and the complacency of the greeting card 
industry. These cards flouted long-estab- 
lished rules, and got away with it. A whole 
new buying public flocked to the stores. 
People placed orders to receive new releases, 
sight unseen. Teen-agers gathered round the 
Studio racks, going into convulsions of 
laughter over every card. Starting with a 
trickle, Studios soon swelled into a flood, and 
by now there are few stores that do not have 
a special rack for this merchandise. And 
many of the larger stores have a complete 
battery of Studio racks. 

Strickly speaking, Studios are Humorous 
cards, but it is obvious that they are in a class 
by themselves. These cards have introduced 
a new type of humor to the greeting card 
market. They are subtle, pungent, and pro- 
vocative. They treat sober subjects with gay 
irreverence. 

A Studio Birth Announcement reads: 


Just as we expected ... 
it’s a baby! 


They look life in the face, for better or worse: 


Pray tell what hath sickened thee? 
AGerm .. . or just humanity? 


_ Such sentiments would have been unthink- 


able in the pre-sophistication era, when 
greeting card writers wore blinders and 
side-stepped all the mud puddles on the 
road of life. 





Though fairly new, the Studio market has 
attracted a great deal of talent. Even so, it 
is probably less crowded than other more 
stable branches of the industry. However, 
the requisites are high. A knowledge of art 
work is almost essential, as most Studio cards 
are submitted with both design and wording. 
This is a field for the artist and the gag- 
writer, and for those who qualify, prices are 
proportionately high. Those interested in 
this field as a potential market may take 
heart from the thought that a gag once used 
is “oldhat.’’ New ones must be supplied con- 
stantly, and most companies are on the look- 
out for new talent. But here, too, an immedi- 
ate knowledge of the market is essential. 
Trends change, even in Studios. One type 
of Studio is the “Slam” card: 

TO AN OLD FRIEND 
Growing Older 

Up until recently, practically all Studios 
were of this type—cleverly insulting, but in- 
sulting none the less. There is now a growing 
tendency to replace out-and-out slams with 
cards having equal shock value but with the 
barbs directed at the sender of the card rather 
than the recipient: 

I BOUGHT YOU A LOVELY GIFT 
but I decided to keep it myself! 
The field is open on Studios. Want to get 
even with the world? This is your chance. 


What Does It Pay? 


Now let us suppose that, as a prospective 
writer, you have made a study of the field 
and are among the lucky few who do succeed 
in turning out acceptable material. What can 
you expect to be paid for your efforts? Rates 
vary of course, but in general you will be paid 
from 50c to $1.00 a line for straight verse. A 
folder idea with a rough sketch may bring 
$10.00 or $15.00. Humorous and Studio 
ideas command the highest rates, much de- 
pending on the design and whether it is 
rough or finished. As a rule, greeting card 
companies pay on acceptance. 

Mrs. Chase has been connected with the 
greeting card industry for many years. At 
present, she is Editor of the Everyday Lines 
for the Gibson Art Company. 





Verses quoted are the property of The Gibson Art Company 
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by Lots Duncan 








The Giant Step 














“Ohne of your stories is back,” Robin announced 
with infuriating 4-year-old cheerfulness from her 
position in the kitchen window. “The mailman’s 
pushing it into the box.” 

“Well, run and get it,” I told her automatically, 
“before he decides to fold it.” And even as I said it 
I knew that if the story was “The Presentation Ball” 
it would not matter what condition it was in, because 
there were no places left to send it. It was coming 
home to what my husband Joe calls “the big round 
file’—the wastebasket. 

A professional writer learns to take rejection slips 
in her stride, and although I signed my occupation 
as “housewife” on my driver’s license, I was begin- 
ning to consider myself a professional. I wrote a lot, 
and a good deal of what I wrote I sold, some of it to 
really good markets such as McCa.is, SaturRDAY 
Eveninc Post and Woman’s Day. Most of my 
juveniles went to teenage magazines such as AMERI- 
cAN Girt and SEVENTEEN. I was selling well enough 
so that one more rejection was only part of the game 
and should not have meant tragic disappointment. 
It was just that this one story was a particular favor- 
ite of mine. I was sure it was good, and I could not 
imagine why one of the teenage magazines had not 
grabbed it. 








“The Presentation Ball’ 


The idea for “The Presentation Ball” came 
to me one day when I was reading the society 
section of our local paper and came to the 
plans for the debutante season. Debutantes 
were comparatively new in Sarasota, having 
originated during the six years since my own 
high school graduation, and as I read I could 
not help but recall that in our class the most 
popular students and class leaders very often 
had not been from the old, established, well- 
to-do families. It was sad and a bit ironic 
now to note that the round of big Christmas 
parties to which all the boys in town would 
be invited would be closed to such girls as the 
Homecoming Queen and the Senior Class 
president. What a gruesome holiday season, 
I thought, for a girl who was used to being 
an important part of the high school social 
whirl and yet could not make the debutante 
list. What a painful situation—and what a 
grand idea for a story! 

I worked hard on that story, and I was 
pleased with it when it was completed. I de- 
cided, in the course of writing it, to have our 
heroine, Lynn, forbidden by her father to 
become a debutante on the principle that the 
whole situation was undemocratic. Lynn, 
who has always been a highly popular girl in 
the “best crowd,” resents being forced out of 
everything, and when her steady boyfriend is 
drafted as an escort to the girl whose mother 
is running the debutante parties her resent- 
ment increases. The story builds up to the 
Presentation Ball, when a series of events 
help Lynn to regain her sense of values with 
a realization of how shallow such a social 
function really is compared to the way of life 
her father has sponsored. 


The Editor Said ‘Book’! 


I did think it made a good story—the sit- 
uation was interesting, the characters sympa- 
thetic and believable, and yet it persisted in 
coming back from one magazine after an- 
other. Now, as Robin came trotting with the 
manilla envelope, I opened it with a sigh to 
find “The Presentation Ball” back again. 

This time, however, there was a letter with 
it—a letter which was to make a big differ- 
ence in my writing career: 

“This is good material,” the editor had writ- 


ten, “but it is not a short story. There is too 
much to it for that. There is more than a 
girl’s story here—it is the story of a whole 
town’s social development. Have you ever 
considered writing a book on the subject?” 

Had I considered writing a book? The ques- 
tion rather stunned me. Of course, I had con- 
sidered it; I suppose every writer does at one 
time or another, but as a far-away project 
for some time in the distant future when I 
was “more experienced.” The main thing 
that had scared me off was the simple fact of 
a book’s size. A short story was about seven- 
teen typewritten pages—a book was over 
two hundred; how many years would it take, 
and how could you help but get bogged down 
along the way? Write a book? I wasn’t ready 
yet. It was too big a step to take. I must work 
up to it gradually by doing short stories and 
poetry and little articles about my children. 
Then perhaps some day when these got too 
easy for me I wouid be ready for a truly stag- 
gering project like a novel. 

Yet here was a magazine editor who cer- 
tainly should know what he was talking 
about telling me that I had book material. 
Besides that, I had a head start: “The Pres- 
entation Ball’ was seventeen pages long. If 
I cut it in half I could call it two chapters; if 
I tacked five more chapters onto the begin- 
ning and five onto the end, I would have a 
twelve-chapter book. 


17 + 183 Does Not = 200! 


Such were my thoughts as I got out my new 
box of typing paper, put the children to bed 
for their naps, and sat down at my desk. Such 
were far from my thoughts six weeks later 
when I read over the chapters I had written, 
sighed, and tossed them into the “round file.” 
It took me that long to realize that writing a 
novel by adding onto a short story was just 
as sensible as trying to make an evening gown 
by adding taffeta to the top and bottom of a 
knit swimming suit. They are entirely differ- 
ent products, serving different purposes, and 
must be constructed in different ways. 


There was nothing I could add to either the 
beginning or end of “The Presentation Ball” 
which would have any bearing on the story 
(a girl’s personal reaction to a difficult social 
situation). Anything that happened before 
that time (Lynn’s childhood, grammar- 
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What more could a woman want? Lois Duncan 
with her daughters, Robin and Kerry . . . and a 
typewriter. 





school experience, summer trips with her 
family, etc.) or afterwards (college, a job, a 
husband and babies, etc.) was superfluous. 


Not Longer, But Larger 


The confines of my story were set. I could 
not make it longer, only larger, and to do this 
I must make the theme itself larger. The 
short story had a “plot,” a neat series of re- 
lated events leading to a single climax and 
Lynn’s resulting decision that she is glad she 
isn’t a debutante after all. But for a book I 
had to go deeper; there would have to be a 
series of climaxes, each one furthering the 
story and leading Lynn a little farther along 
the road to maturity. Instead of a “plot” a 
book must have a “‘theme,” and the one I 
decided on was this: “A year of difficult so- 
cial change in a young girl’s life, although at 
first deeply resented by her, opens her eyes to 
ways of life other than her own and helps 
her to mature into a finer and better ad- 
justed person. Since the Presentation Ball 
itself was only one incident in the develop- 
ment of the theme, I changed the name of 
the novel to Debutante Hill. 

I knew now what I was trying to prove; my 
next problem was how to prove it. How 
could Lynn’s difficult year change her rad- 
ically as an individual? To answer this I be- 
gan asking myself a series of questions: If 
Lynn can’t take part in the social activities 
she is used to, what does she do with her 
time? Does she sit home and brood? Does 
she make friends with the girls who have not 
been selected as debutantes? What kind of 
girls are they and how do they react to Lynn, 
whom they must regard as a bit of a snob? 
What is Lynn’s reaction when her steady 
boyfriend is drafted to escort a deb to the 
parties? I decided to answer this one by giv- 
ing Lynn a temper, so in order to defy her 
parents and “show” the boy, she starts dating 
the wildest and most disreputable boy in 
school. When I reached this point I was, 
myself, so interested in what was going to 
happen next that I could hardly bear to leave 
the typewriter to walk out for the mail—and 
I knew the story was truly underway. 











I Built Debutante Hill 


With a book-length project even such an 
ordinary thing as your organization of ma- 
terial must differ from the method used with 
short pieces. It has to, because of the mass of 
wordage you are dealing with. With short 
stories I had usually written the first draft in 
one sitting or at the most two, going back 
later for smoothing and rewording. With a 
book, of course, this was impossible, and I 
found myself losing my train of thought be- 
tween work sessions. I was able to work with- 
out interruption only during the children’s 
nap times, and’in order to remember exactly 
where I was I would spend half that precious 
time reading through the previous chapter. 
Then often I could not remember what I 
had planned to have happen next, and when 
I finally got grounded enough to start put- 
ting words on paper, the bedroom door 
would pop open with the children, all slept 
out and howling to go to the beach. 

So I was forced to begin using something I 
had smugly steered clear of for years—an 
outline—and now I am so dependent upon 
one that I can’t imagine how I ever wrote 
anything without it. I have an outline for 
each chapter, a thin but complete framework 
of action and topics of conversation, and I 
need only cast a quick glance back over one 
page to catch myself up on the previous 
chapter, and a glance ahead to see where I 
am going in the next one. 

It took me four months of writing about two 
hours a day to turn “The Presentation Ball” 
into Debutante Hill. As I stood finally with 
my impressively bulky manuscript in my 
hands, I realized with a feeling of complete 
amazement that I had never enjoyed writing 
as much as I had during that time. I had 
been afraid to try writing a book; I had ex- 
pected it to be a kind of endurance test with 
all the difficulties of writing a short story mag- 
nified a dozen times over. I had not expected 
the problems to be so different, but more than 
that, I had begun to anticipate the pleasures. 
Not the least of these for me was a relief from 
tension, a kind of “writing relaxation.” 


The Pleasure Was Mine 


This may sound absurd to people who have 
not experienced it; why should it be more re- 
laxing to tackle a 60,000-word project than 
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a 6,000-word one? Well, perhaps to some 
people it would not be, but to me the main 
strain of writing has always been the plan- 
ning part, thinking up plots, working them 
out in a mathematical way to build up to the 
climax, thinking up new characters, finding 
fresh ideas. The actual writing I love, but 
there have been many days when I wanted 
to write, I really felt like writing, but I could 
not come up with a new and exciting subject. 

Writing a book is a relief from the constant 
strain of coming up with new plots and hav- 
ing to drop good characters in order to pick 
up new ones just when you are getting really 
interested in the ones you have. Once you 
get your book planned out you are set for 
months and can relax and enjoy the “fun 
part” of actual writing. 

You can also enjoy your characters them- 
selves. A short story restricts you by the neces- 
sity of making every sentence count. It is a 
precise structure, built carefully on a frame- 
work of plot from which nothing can be al- 
lowed to distract, and your characters are re- 
stricted in their actions and conversations to 
showing only the parts of themselves that 
apply to this framework. 

A book, however, is more loosely con- 
sructed, and since it has a broad theme rather 
than a tight little plot, the more fully devel- 
oped your characters are the better. You have 
room in which to round them off, get their 
viewpoints on things, listen to their casual 
conversations, and you have freedom to know 
and enjoy them, to look deeper into them 
and show not only the characteristics that 
bear directly on the plot but what makes 
these people the way they are. 


Contrast: Short Story & Novel 


In “The Presentation Ball,” for instance, I 
had Lynn’s father, Nathan Chambers, forbid 
her to become a debutante. He says simply, 
“No, I don’t approve of that sort of thing. 
In a small town like this one in which all the 
youngsters attend the same public schools 
it’s undemocratic to try to divide them up 
according to their families’ financial and so- 
cial status.” This statement sets the stage for 
the rest of the story, so we move on imme- 
diately to the next situation and hardly look 
at Nathan again. 

In Debutante Hill we are able to look at 
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him for a long time, and it is well worth 
the trouble, for with flashbacks and conver- 
sation we are able to find out the “why” be- 
hind his attitude. We learn that Lynn’s 
mother was one of Atlanta’s most popular 
debutantes and her parents had refused to 
consider Nathan, a struggling young intern, 
as a possible suitor. When the young couple 
eloped, the bride’s parents were so furious 
that they never acknowledged the marriage 
and had finally died without speaking to 
their daughter again. 

Another character who appears briefly and 
insignificantly in the short story is Lynn’s 
younger sister, Dodie. We are told that Lynn 
and Dodie have little in common and do not 
get along, but that is all we ever know about 
the relationship. In the book we have room to 
really get to know Dodie as a person; we see 
her in rivalry with her sister, we hear their 
arguments, we see their contrasting reactions 
to many situations. As Lynn matures during 
the course of the year, we see the two girls 
beginning to grow closer together. Lynn’s 
gradual acceptance of her sister and her 
growth of understanding of her is a mark of 
her own change of character, and even 
though it is a sub-plot it furthers the main 
theme. 


The Feel of Permanence 


Debutante Hill was published in the fall of 
1958 by Dodd, Mead and Company and won 
their Seventeenth Summer Literary Compe- 
tition as their best junior novel of the year. 
It was also reprinted in condensed form by 
Compact magazine. If I sound insufferably 
proud, it is because I am—the moment when 
I first held the hard-cover book in my hand 
and looked at the words “by Lois Duncan” I 
was filled with an excitement and sense of 
accomplishment greater than anything I had 
experienced since the birth of my babies. A 
story in a magazine is temporary, it is read 
once and thrown away and the next month 
a brand-new issue comes out filled with a 
dozen new ones, but there is a permanent, 
here-to-stay feeling about a book. You have 
the reasonable hope that, with a juvenile in 
particular, it will go on down the line from 
big sister to little sister to littlest sister with 
your characters living for each of them in 
turn as the years go by. 
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Almost a million photographs wait in thou- 
sands of filing cabinets throughout the coun- 
try—photographs which wait to be used by 
writers like you, in search of illustrations. 

They are not ordinary photographs. They 
are sharp, clear 8x10 inch glossy photos, 
some in full color, taken by professional pho- 
tographers. Best of all, these pictures are 
yours for the asking, free. 


What’s Available? 


Industrial public relations departments, for 
example, are one of the most rewarding 
sources of first-class black and white photos 
offered to the free-lancer. Some of these 
agencies, such as Union Pacific Railroad, 
even offer color transparencies on a variety 
of subjects to writers in need of attractive 
illustrations in dazzling color. Industry, of 
course, covers a multitude of subjects, from 
oil and shipping, to ice cream and peanuts. 
The Convention & Visitors Bureaus are a 
second prime source of free photos. There is 
a visitors bureau in almost every large city, 
each with many good photographs on file of 
their city and of its attractions—a baseball 
field, a bridge, a church, a museum, a park, 
or even a skyline. For example, the Conven- 
tion & Visitors Bureau of New York City 
has over 130 B & W photographs which it 
makes available to freelancers and credit- 


Here are 101 Picture Sources! 


able young writers with a purpose. Under 
the listing “airports,” for example, the 
Bureau offers a choice of six photos: (1) 
Idlewild; (2) Idlewild Observation Deck; 
(3) Idlewild Air-View No. 1; (4) Idlewild 
Air-View No. 2; (5) Idlewild Night View; 
and, (6) LaGuardia. Other subjects also 
are listed, from Chinatown to Greenwich 
Village, from Madison Square Garden, to 
the Statue of Liberty. In fact, a total of 40 
such subjects make up the categorized pho- 
tographic listing for the City. 


How Do You Get the Pix? 


To receive photographs from either the 
industrial public relation’s departments, or 
the Convention & Visitors Bureaus, you 
should mail a neatly typed 8x11'% inch 
request sheet. As an illustration, a photo- 
graphic request form mailed to the New 
York C. V.B. might look like the one at the 
bottom of the page. This form is sent along 
with a “cover letter,” a note from the writer 
telling something of his writing background, 
and a few details concerning his story-idea. 

In return for his small investment in time, 
a writer receives pictures in fine quality, and 
without charge. You literally have at the 
“tips of your fingers,” almost a million pho- 
tographs for your personal use. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE REQUEST 


NAME (your name) 


DATE 12-9-59 





(your address) 








REASON FOR REQUEST 


for magazine article 





Photographs 
Airports: Idlewild, LaGuardia 
Empire State Building: Daytime—Close Up, Night View 


Rockefeller Center: Air View, Rockettes, RCA Building 
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Here are 101 free picture-sources! 


Industry 
Aircraft 
Boeing Airplane Company 
News Bureau, Public Relations Div. 
Seattle 24, Wash. 


Rose Scotti, Picture Librarian 
Trans-World Airlines 

380 Madison Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Aircraft and missiles 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 
P. O. Box 5907 

Dallas, Texas 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Public Relations Department 
1001 East Broadway 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


Aluminum fabrication 

Mary Rhodes, Picture Librarian 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
1924 Broadway 

Oakland 12, Calif. 


Atomic energy 

Dennis Puleston, Chief Picture Librarian 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
Upton, Long Island, N. Y. 


Public Information Officer 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
New York Operations Office 

70 Columbus Ave. 

New York 23, N. Y. 


Atomic submarines, missiles 
General Dynamics Corporation 
445 Park Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Chemical research 

Alexander Murphy, Public Relations Officer 
Du Pont de Nemours (E. I.) & Co. 

Public Relations Department 

Wilmington 98, Dela. 


Coal 

Mrs. Marie Mullis, Public Relations 
National Coal Association 

Public Relations Section 

802 Southern Building 

15 and H St., N. W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 


Coffee 

Frederick Tough, Photo Collection 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau 
Public Relations Department 

120 Wall Street 

New York 5, N. Y. 
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Cotton 

Ford L. Boyd, Chief Picture Librarian 
National Cotton Council 

P. O. Box 9905 

Memphis 12, Tenn. 


Farming and machinery 

Robert McCollough, Chief Picture Librarian 
New Holland Machine Company 
Advertising Department 

New Holland, Pa. 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
News Service, Advertising Division 
Peoria, Ill. 


Forestry 

Nilo Olin, Chief Picture Librarian 
American Forest Productions Industry, Inc. 
1816 N. Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


(Redwood trees only) 

Joel Y. Rickman, Publicity Director 
Redwood Empire Association 

85 Post St. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Fishing and wildlife 

Canada Department of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Service 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Rex Gary Schmidt, Chief 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
Section of Visual Information 
Box 128 

College Park, Md. 


Fruit and vegetable 

Harriet Sharp, Picture Librarian 
Bernard L. Lewis, Inc. 

Empire State Building 


New York 1, N. Y. 

Glass: crystal pieces, 
engraved crystal 

Miss Mary Ellen Ober 

Steuben Glass 

Fifth Avenue at 56th Street 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Glass: windows emphasized 

Mrs. Patricia Markowiak, Picture Librarian 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 

608 Madison Avenue 

Toledo 3, Ohio 


Oil (Saudi Arabia) 

Miriam Lonergan, Public Relations Dept. 
Arabian American Oil Company 

505 Park Ave. 

New York 22, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 66) 




















Bound to be Read 


How to Write and Sell Magazine Articles, 
by Richard Gehman, Harper & Brothers, 
343 pages. $4.95. 

When Richard Gehman attended grade 
school in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, four of 
his teachers praised his writing efforts. 
“There are days,” he says, “when I am in the 
middle of a tough story, stuck and inspira- 
tionless, when I would gladly line up all four 
of these ladies and shoot them dead, but on 
the whole I am grateful to them. They more 
or less foreordained my life.” 

Mr. Gehman has written a partial biog- 
raphy in which he traces his beginnings as 
a writer. Since he is one of the most success- 
ful and prolific article writers around, his 
advice and comments are well worth the 
consideration of a non-fiction writer. His 
articles appear in top slicks: The Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Esquire, Play- 
boy, McCall’s and This Week. 

Mr. Gehman has been especially successful 
with articles about well-known or unusual 
personalities. He describes his methods of re- 
search. He gives hints on how to deal with 
“the subject who won’t be interviewed.” He 
gives examples from his own articles, from 
choice of subject to the final cuts. His com- 
ments on article outlines are especially valu- 
able for the beginning non-fiction writer. 
“The outline must never promise anything 
that the article does not deliver, and it must 
never leave any doubt in the editor’s mind 
as to what he can reasonably expect.” 

He analyses in detail some of his earlier 
published articles, commenting on his own 
mistakes. He understands the tendency of the 
beginning writer to imitate, the need to de- 
velop the personal and individual point of 
view. He was helped in his career by editors 
who were interested enough to set him 
straight about his writing faults. These anec- 
dotes are most amusing and entertaining, 





and give insight into the editorial angle of 
non-fiction. 


His suggestion to waste time should appeal 
to many writers. “A writer ought to sit around 
with friends, hang out a bars, go on the bum 
if he feels like it or sit by himself doing no- 
thing but thinking—for time is wasted for a 
writer; all experience, especially painful ex- 
perience, contributes to his ability to com- 
municate.” F.H. 


Television Writing and Selling, by Edward 
Barry Roberts, The Writer, Inc., 504 pages, 
$6.50. 

Ed Roberts -learned about plays in the fam- 
ous ’47 workshop of George Pierce Baker at 
Yale. He was successful as a dramatist before 
he became interested in television in the 
early days of the industry. His experience as 
Eastern Story Editor and manager of the 
story department for Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System gives him the background which 
makes his book especially practical for writ- 
ers who feel the need of a guide to orient 
them to TV script writing. 

The freelance writer needs to understand 
the possibilities and the limitations of TV 
script writing. He needs to understand the 
requirements of the live play, the screen 
play, the adaptation of story or stage plays. 
Sample scripts are included for study. The 
practical information is helpful, i.e., how 
many pages for a fifteen-minute play, a half- 
hour play. 

The writer who has had limited opportunity 
to work in broadcasting studios will find the 
chapters on production revealing. Clear, 
concise discussion plus studio pictures ex- 
plain the mysteries of production. Mr. 
Roberts’ discussion of sound effects and sets 
helps the writer visualize the background he 
must create for his plot situation. 

(Continued on page 76) 














New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


Merry Christmas! New York is ablaze with 
Christmas cheer. Normally, about one-quar- 
ter of the year’s book buying is done in No- 
vember and December. But this year, more 
than ever before, books are playing a vital 
economic role in Christmas business. There 
are more book ads, more book displays, more 
packages being carried that are obviously 
books. 

Get aboard! The best Christmas present you 
can give to yourself is a determination to 
work harder than ever in the coming year 
and to take advantage of the expanding 
market. New book publishing houses are 
cropping up all the time, and they are looking 
for writers who can produce salable books. 


Glamour-Charm and Mlle. Musical Chairs 


More news on the Conde Nast acquisition 
of Street & Smith Publications, Inc.: Charm 
now absorbed by Glamour under the name 
Glamour Incorporating Charm. For the 
present no startling changes are contem- 
plated at Glamour-Charm, except that the 
combined magazine will use more material, 
and fiction as well as articles. Good news on 
both counts. The Editor-in-Chief is Mrs. 
Kathleen Aston Casey ; the Managing Editor, 
Mrs. Kate Lloyd, and the Articles Consul- 
tant is Mary Ellin Barret. 

The following subjects have regular de- 
partments and are largely staff written: 
travel, beauty, cooking, interior decorating, 
fashions. Other subjects which are of vital 
interest to Glamour-Charm readers are 
available for the freelance writer. For ex- 
ample, see the article on success in the No- 
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vember issue. There is a renewed interest 
here in job and career articles. A self-help 
element gives your chances a good boost. 

As to fiction, if you can visualize a cross 
between the New Yorker and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and then write a story which 
combines the best features of both, you’re in. 
The thing to bear in mind is that a mood 
piece is not enough here, however well writ- 
ten it may be. The story must have structure 
and point. And yes, a message. Good rates 
on acceptance. Sorry, no poetry. 

Glamour-Charm will be published from 
the Conde Nast address at 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City 17. 

Mademoiselle will continue to be published 
by Street & Smith at 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22. Cyrilly Abels has re- 
signed as Managing Editor. Mrs. Betsy Tal- 
bot Blackwell continues as Editor-in-Chief, 
Eleanore Hillebrand Bruce was appointed 
Editorial Director (she was formerly editor 
of Charm), and Eleanor Perenyi, formerly 
Managing Editor of Charm, is now Man- 
aging Editor of Mademoiselle. 

For the present there are no changes in 
editorial requirements. Preferred length in 
both articles and fiction is 2000 to 3000 
words, with payment running up to $500. 
Superficial thinking and writing will not go 
here. Both the subject and treatment must 
be challenging and interesting to the in- 
formed Mademoiselle reader. You must dig 
beneath the surface and present your story 
with sophistication and urbanity. 

Living for Young Homemakers will con- 
tinue unchanged and will remain at 575 
Madison avenue, New York City 22. The 
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Editor is Edith Evans, the Managing Editor, 
Bill Hague. Study this magazine. Reading it 
is not enough. Articles must be on subjects 
which are of primary interest and service to 
young homemakers, such as the care of 
young children, etc. Don’t send in articles 
dealing with problems of the aging, for ex- 
ample. They don’t have a chance here. The 
writing must be lucid, straight-forward, and 
must have individual style. Payment covers 
a wide range, depending on the calibre of 
the material. 


Hepcats and Secret Life Sold 


And here’s another switch in magazine 
ownership: The Little Brand Publications 
have sold Stardom, TV and Screen Life, 
Hepcats and Secret Life, to West Park Pub- 
lications, Inc., 48 West 48th Street, New 
York City. The publishers of these maga- 
zines are now Maurice Murray and Fred 
Kline, and the editor is Lillian Smith. 
Stardom and TV and Screen Life are fan 
magazines and are therefore largely markets 
only for the few writers in Hollywood or 
New York who have easy access to screen 
and TV personalities. But the other two are 
good open markets for the freelancer, and 
here are their requirements. Hepcats is a 
magazine for teenagers. Miss Smith is look- 
ing for stories of 3,000 to 4,000 words which 
would interest boys and girls of 13 to 19. 
For these the rate is $100. Articles may deal 
with any subject likely to find acceptance by 
young readers, but on these you'd better 
query first. If you know about a current fad 
or gimmick which strikes a new note for 
teenagers, write it out as a brief item. For 
this the price is $5. Secret Life is a confes- 
sion magazine using stories from 5,000 to 
7,000 words. These must be in the first 
person, and must deal with a serious mistake 
made by the story’s protagonist which causes 
her to sin, suffer and repent. The most im- 
portant elements here are easy reader iden- 
tification and strong emotional impact. With- 
out these you have no confession. Miss Smith 
will use all kinds of stories, but as you know 
there are more confessions told by women, 
and more about younger rather than older 
women. Pays 3c a word on acceptance. 


New Teen Magazine 


Mrs. Bessie Little continues operations un- 
der a new firm name, Arizill Publishing 
Company, at 114 East 40th Street. She will 
continue to put out several fan magazines 
which do not offer a market for the free- 
lance writer. The news here is a new teen-age 
magazine which was still untitled at the time 
this column was written. Mrs. Little would 
like to see stories of 2000 to 2500 words, 
and articles of similar length dealing with 
teen-age subjects—for both boys and girls. 
How-to material is welcome, party ideas, and 
inspirational discussions. The idea is to pro- 
vide young people with a guide and inspira- 
tion, but the writing must not be pedantic. 
No preaching. Mrs. Little wants to strike a 
note which is warm, friendly, charming. Pay- 
ment, alas, is admittedly low to start with. But 
decisions and checks will go out promptly, 
and as the magazine catches on and grows in 
circulation, the rates will go up. Good luck! 

Other magazines are in the planning stage, 
among them a confession. As soon as the 
news is ready for circulation, you'll read 
it here. 


Eleanore Hillebrand Bruce is the new Editorial 
Director of “Mademoiselle.” She was formerly 
Editor of “Charm.” 
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Betsy Talbot Blackwell continues as First Lady of “Mademoiselle.” 


Meridian Books, Inc., now at 12 East 22nd 
Street, New York City 10, quietly continues 
its expansion program. The president is 
Arthur A. Cohen, the editor Aaron Asher. 
This is primarily a quality paperback house, 
which also publishes hard-cover originals 
every year. The basic interest is in high- 
quality non-fiction tending toward the schol- 
arly, though from time to time they do pub- 
lish something like New York Places and 
Pleasures by Kate Simon. The aim is for a 
sophisticated, intelligent audience, the sub- 
ject may be history, philosophy, theology, 
psychology, literature, art, music, criticism, 
biography, etc. Better query first. Fiction is 
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used only in reprints, and arrangements here 
are made directly with the original publisher. 

History is a new magazine published by 
Meridian three times a year. Study the first 
issue which came out in September, and the 
second due in January. Each issue carries 
about 10 articles dealing with history in any 
time, any place. “History will avoid the 
overly popular as well as the narrowly spe- 
cialized,” says Mr. Asher. The work must 
be by first-class historians of all schools and 
areas of interest. Distribution is through sub- 
scription at $2.50 a year, or through retail 
outlets at a $1.00 a copy. Best lengths are 
from 3000 to 5000 words, and good rates will 
be paid on acceptance. Query first. 














Coffee House Reviews Revived— 
in Paperback! 


There is another new magazine being de- 
veloped at Meridian, the first issue of which 
will be out in March, 1960, called The Noble 
Savage. If you know your Rousseau you will 
understand the title. This will be a biannual, 
an entirely new kind of review. The tempo 
will be lively, the tone irreverent but not 
irresponsible. The idea for the magazine was 
brought to Meridian by Saul Bellow, Keith 
Botsford and Jack Ludwig, and they are 
going to be the editors, with contributing 
editors like Arthur Miller, John Berryman, 
Ralph Ellison, Wright Morris, Herbert Gold, 
and Harvey Swados. Each issue will be 256 
pages and will sell for $1.50. If you can buck 
the kind of competition listed above, read 
on. The Noble Savage will use unusual 
quality fiction and nonfiction. No formula 
stuff. The material must have true literary 
value. As this is a biannual, timeliness is not 
important. In fact the editors prefer ma- 
terial of lasting interest. A market for good 
essays and satire long absent from American 


magazines. Pays up to 5c a word. 


History and The Noble Savage will not 
carry advertising. 


o.99 


Eleanore Perenyi is “Mademoiselle’s” new Manag- 
ing Editor. She formerly held the same title at 
Charm. 


Edith Brazewell Evans continues at Editor-in- 
Chief... 


Incidentally there seems to be a trend to- 
ward literary magazines in paper-back book 
form published by book houses. In addition 
to History and The Noble Savage published 
by Meridian, there is Evergreen Review, 
(Grove Press), Noonday by Noonday Press, 
The Dial by Dial Press, New World Writing 
by Lippincott. Doubleday may resume pub- 
lication of its Anchor Review. This is a most 
hopeful development made possible by pock- 
etbook distribution systems, Good luck! 
(Continued on page 78) 


and William Hague continues as Managing Rdivor 
of “Living for Young Homemakers.” 




















In the Market 


The Atlantic Salmon Association, 1559 McGregor 
Street, Montreal 25, Quebec, Canada. Robson 
Black, Editor. Is in the market for action pictures 
of rod fishermen on the salmon streams of Eastern 
Canada. Photos should be sent second-class open 
mail to clear Canadian Customs. 4x5 sizes, pay- 
ment $5 each on acceptance. Caption all pictures. 


Fling Festival, 44 East Superior Street, Chicago, 
11, Ill. Arv Miller, Editor-Publisher. Issued 3 to 4 
times a year. Pays $150-$250 for 3500-5000 word 
fantasy. Wants quality type writing with a lusty, 
ribald undertone. Reports in 3 weeks. 


Writer's Notes and Quotes, Calhoun City, Mis- 
souri. E. H. and E. P. Johnson, Editors. Bi- 
monthly, 45c per issue, $2.50 yearly. Wants per- 
sonal-experience articles on various phases of 
writing and selling manuscripts. Some short fic- 
tion and traditional and experimental poetry. 
Pays small cash honorarium for the best article 
and best poem published in each issue. Writer’s 
contest featured in each issue. Frequent cash 
and/or gift awards. Free sample copies. 


Press Release 
HPR Magazine, P.O. Box 1082, Washington 13, 
D.C. 25c per copy; $2 yearly. H. P. Reddick, 
Editor. Read by people in business, home owners, 
hobby collectors, contest fans. Real need for fea- 
tures and articles on most any subject. Payment 
on acceptance; rates vary. 


New Look 


American Farm Youth, 113 West Main Street, 
Danville, Illinois, is under new management. 
Harold O’Connor, Editor. Has been slanted ex- 
clusively toward the Young Farmer, Future Farm- 
er—boys and young men on the farm. Now 
broadened to include Future Homemakers and 
rural Home Economic students. Upgraded in 
every way. Using full color on cover and in some 
articles. Interested in inspirational and true suc- 
cess stories about rural young people. Recreation, 
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How-to-Do, How-to-Make, charm, personality. No 
fiction or poetry. Considers cartoons. All articles 
with pix. Tops on articles $50. 


New Address 


Armed Forces Writer, Lawrence E. Wheeler, Edi- 
tor, P.O. Box 397, Mary Esther, Florida. For 
membership in the Armed Forces Writer’s League 
write 1832 N. E. 7th Terrace, Gainesville, Florida. 


Health and Personality 


Astrology Guide, Editorial Office, 301 Powell 
Ave., Salisbury, Maryland. Dal Lee, Editor. Bi- 
monthly, 35c per copy, $2 yearly. Directed to 
those who are interested in astrology, E.S.P., clair- 
voyance, telepathy. Wants articles and features 
about 2000 words in easily readable style. Inter- 
ested in the relationship of astrology to religion. 
On the common level seeks articles to show the 
reader how astrology can help in affairs of health, 
money and romance. Pays lc per word. Reports 
almost immediately. Pays before publication, but 
not on acceptance. No pix, and no poetry. 


Journal of Lifetime Living, 1625 Bay Road, 
Miami Beach 39, Florida. Leonard M. Leonard, 
Editor. Monthly, 35c per copy, $3 yearly. Written 
for men and women of retirement and pre-retire- 
ment age—45 and over. Wants articles under 800 
words slanted toward mature reader. Short filler 
material also accepted. Practical advice on retire- 
ment, pre-retirement, marriage, adult children, 
grandchildren, jobs. Personal experiences, case his- 
tories. Pays $35-50 for full length articles on accep- 
tance. No pix, poetry or fiction. Reports 2 weeks. 


Listen Magazine, 6840 Eastern Ave., N.W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Francis A. Soper, Editor. Bi-monthly, 
35c per copy, $2 per year. Written for a general 
audience, with special emphasis on high-school and 
college age. Wants articles on alcoholism and drug 
addiction, from positive educational standpoint. 
No fiction. Pays 2c-4c per word. Buys pix with 
Mss or with captions only. 5x7 or 8x10 preferred. 
Payment $2.50-$8 for pix. Pays on acceptance, 
reports 2-3 weeks. 
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The Lion, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
John Read Karel, Senior Editor. Monthly, 15c per 
copy, $1.50 yearly. Published for members of Lions 
Clubs (Lions International). All male, average age 
42, active business and professional men. Wel- 
comes contributions of articles, cartoons, photo 
features appealing primarily to men, in the fields 
of adventure, travel, sports, outdoor activities, 
humor, unusual personalities, community better- 
ment and self-improvement. Pays up to 10c per 
word; cartoons $15; on acceptance. Wants pix 
with MSS or as photo stories, 8x10 glossies. Pay- 
ment $10 per photo after selection. No poetry or 
fiction. Reports usually in one week. 


Opinion Magazine, P. O. Box 1963, Chicago 90, 
Illinois. Joan Kurtz, Associate Editor. Wants 
“opinionated” writers, and those who are able 
to write frankly and down-to-earth on various 
subjects such as marriage, sex, fashions, religion, 
current events, juvenile problems. Payment by ar- 
rangement on acceptance. Also interested in fic- 
tion and non-fiction articles not over 1700 words. 
Articles should be two-fisted type with plenty of 
spark. Fiction should deal with love, crime, and 
provocative stories. 


Popular Medicine, 66 Leonard St., New York 13, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly, 35c per issue, $2 yearly. Frank 
L. Johnson, Editor. Written for the popular mar- 
ket, people interested in health. Wants articles on 
health subjects. Treatment of specific ailments, 
personal experiences with specific diseases, diets, 
reducing, discoveries of new remedies, longevity. 
Anything unusual relating to health—use of hyp- 
notism, yoga or nudism. Payment varies, depend- 
ing on importance of article. Usually 2c per word. 
Prefers 2000 to 2500 words, but will consider 
longer or shorter. Simple, factual style. Reports 
within 30 days; pays on publication. No poetry, fic- 
tion or pix. Special Projects Editor, Michael Estrin. 


Realife Guide, Suite 900, 150 Lafayette St., New 
York 13, N. Y. David Huntly, Managing Editor. 
Bi-monthly, 50c per copy. Directed to adults only. 
Wants articles up to 2500 words on the sexual 
side of marriage; problems, corrective treatment. 
Frank, factual presentation. Written in layman’s 
language. Invites queries from medical-writers, 
marriage counselors, psychotherapists, psychoana- 
lysts, M.D.’s. Assignments frequently made. Pay- 
ment 1'/c per word, and up on arrangement. No 
pix, no poetry, no fiction. Reports within 10 days, 
pays on acceptance. 


Rosicrucian Digest, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 
Calif. Frances Vejtasa, Editor. Monthly, 35c per 
copy. $3 yearly. Written for those who seek to 
know themselves, to know the universe, and the 
relationship between the two, and how to live 
harmoniously by means of this knowledge. Wants 
articles conducive to the above. Creative arts as 
well as sciences, both social and physical. Readers 
consist of all nations, races and creeds. Convenient 
length 1500-2000 words. Pays 2c per word, or as 








Newsstand Library, Inc. 


7644 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 34, Illinois 


publishers of paperback books 


invite your submissions 
for these signatures 


50c MAGENTA BOOKS 
65,000 WORDS MINIMUM 


35¢ CYAN BOOKS 
40,000 WORDS MINIMUM 


LUSTY, BAWDY, VIRILE, DYNAMIC... 


The stories we want are purple with vigor and 
passion, yet the writing is smooth and gram- 
matically serene, the plot is imaginative, the 


characters plausible and the dialog forthright. 


*NOT SUBSIDY PUBLISHERS 





i Ni pTERE's REAL Mewe FOR YOU 

—_ o Bu ot From Ss ord, Any Wo 

To Write Love Stories, And 4,60 dees. For Them, How To 
Make ,Your . Pe Vivid, Beautiful. How To Begin Stories. 
T hysical Reactions Emotions. 
How To Criticize Your Own Stories. The One Thing Every 
Story Must Contain To Sell. 36 Surprise Endings. How To Put 





n We also Ghostwrite. Collaborate in Writ- 
ing, and Mend Rejected Scripts To Make Them Salable. 
DELANO PUBLISHERS 


232 W. Delano Avenue, Dept. W, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








UNIQUE, PROVEN METHOD 
PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 


Learn to recognize the salable factors in published work. 
Then you, too, may succeed. I'll teach you by mail, or you 
may live at my Writer’s Colony. Established 1938. See 
Pg. 79 for my 6 books. Reference: 20 years in my own 
Chicago studio, 1500 lectures. Single criticisms or courses. 


MILDRED |. REID WRITERS' COLONY 


Contoocook New Hampshire 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Bond 
paper, one carbon, correct spelling and gram- 
mar. 55c per 1,000 words. 


EDNA MIDDLEMAS 


5305 Charlottesville Road Springfield, Va. 











WANT TO GET YOUR 


Use our authors’ publishing plan: beautifully 
BOOK jacketed books, publicity, and advertising. 
Reasonable subsi y. Send your book Ms. to: 


@> CLAYTON PRESS, ir. Burt, 507 
PUBLISHED? Fifth Ave., MW. ¥. 17. Write for 
© brochere: PUBLISH OR PERISH 
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PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 


for your novel, short story article or play 
with suggestions for revision by 


LOUIS FALSTEIN 


a practicing writer, author of the best-selling 
novel Face Of A Hero, Sole Survivor and sev- 
eral other books reprinted widely here and 
abroad, among them Spring of Desire and 
Slaughter Street (published in 1959) . . . short 
story writer, editor, teacher . . .formerly with 
New York University Writing Center and City 
College of New York . . . book critic whose re- 
views have appeared in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une, Saturday Review and others. 


Editorial service by special arrangement. 


Fees are $1.00 per thousand words, minimum 
$5.00. Script should be accompanied by fee 
and stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Work of professional standard will be recom- 
mended to a reputable New York literary agent 
—with consent of author—at no extra fee. 


LOUIS FALSTEIN 


57 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 








arranged, on acceptance. Reports within two 
weeks. No pix, poetry, fiction. 


Strength & Health, 26-52 N. Ridge Ave., York, 
Penna. Bob Hoffman, Editor. Bob Hasse, Manag- 
ing Editor. Aimed at all persons interested in 
physical strength, health and fitness. Wants articles 
on athletics, exercises, weightlifting, bodybuild- 
ing, correct diet. Also biographic sketches of old- 
timers, famous personalities who are physically fit. 
Prefer third-person articles, with first-person 
quotes. 1000-3000 words. No fiction or poetry. 
Likes pix with MSS. Pays $25-$100 for article, 
extra for pix. Prefers 8x10, can use 4x5 or 5x7. 
Sometimes uses pix with captions only. Pays $5 
for editorial use, $3 for exercise photos bought in 
groups. Pays $5 for cartoons apropos to muscle 
fizid. Payment on publication, reports in 2 weeks. 


65 Magazine, Quakertown, Pa. Henry L. Freking, 
Editor. Monthly 25c per copy, $2 yearly. Primarily 
aimed at people of retirement age, but trying to 
attract all over 40, to begin planning for retire- 
ment. Wants articles about people who are active, 
either in retirement, or continuing in their jobs past 
retirement age. Also those who enter new occupa- 
tions, convert a hobby into a vocation, or become 
a leading figure in civic or charitable cause. Also 
uses articles of an inspirational character and ar- 
ticles about health and food. No fiction. Likes pix 
with mss, 8x10 glossies. Pays lc per word for ar- 
ticles, $3-5 for pix. Prints short verses, but no pay- 
ment. Pays on acceptance, reports within a month. 





The way of the world 








Name 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 


© Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
charge in 60 days. 


(0 Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 








Address 








City 


State 
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12-9 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


INU 
CII 


+ Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
: -T Qualify You For Individualized Train- 


ing by Successful Writers and Editors 
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eeceeseacececes 





g, illicit ina hal 

ly ‘ : ° 

we The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
a operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
ye, Pe) . *_* 
1st to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 


ja- 


steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 
lso 
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ron ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
Dix OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 
a You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
* - started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
_ of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 
wore TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 
sell Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
ort offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
k is for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
into natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
sole of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 
i} FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
ery ee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY’ “~~~~" 
{| THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Ine. 
1 Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 812-R 
1 Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
The MAGAZINE § Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
7» : — information about the Magazine Institute 
INSTITUTE ' BU, i6d a ncn ppaseccisnsanne eaeaecesuetaceunees 
— ' 
a TONNE MUNIN 550 icks eScanacameraoadceeae 
a 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. : 
hio ROCKEFELLER CENTER a a eh ye on a 
~~ (Licensed by the State of N. Y.) Sccnepeneseilisiapiaandaindsestrataaa aan 
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DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you're a new writer—or a discouraged one— 
let me show you the way to achieve a PRO know- 
how. 

Send me that problem script and get a personal, 
breakdown analysis from an old hand at the writing 
game. ($1 per 1000 words, $5 to 10,000. 

Books, plays, hour-long TV, $15) 
Or—just write and tell D. D. your troubles. Free market 
appraisal on scripts sub d for g g estimat 
Please note: While I'm away on publisher's i t 
I'll fly home frequently, and mail can be sent my Los 
Angeles office, 5460 Keats St. But you'll reach me quicker 
here: 


1060 Moss St., Victoria, B.C. Canada 














MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


REASONABLE RAPID RELIABLE 


Best bond rs er plus free carbon. Extra first and last 
pages. NO 3E for grammar, spelling and punctua- 
tion a if desired. Proofread. 20c per page. 


KATHLEEN HOEFENER 
126 Central Avenue Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








BOOK WRITERS: &<:.m <vcxv: i: 


* writing ave 
way to success for you! My clients are selling. I will edit, 
polish, take care of all corrections, revise where necessary, 
and properly type your book for publication. Free carbon 
copy 50 per thousand words. Payment down, easy 
terms on balance. 


EDITH NAILL 
8815 N. Wisconsin Street Phoenix, Arizona 








TYPING MIMEOGRAPHING 
MS. Typing 50c per 1,000 words. 
Mimeographing 3c for each page. 

First-class work — Prompt, Accurate 


IRELLA HINKS 
2012 H Street Belleville, Kansas 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, inoteustive, pleasant and a profitable, The Ly 

market open to the the 

where you can EARN WHILE YOu LEARN! If you "have 

ordinary writing ability, it is possible to the low 

cost of six monte instruction before it fg ae ished. M 
iglized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 

'VENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive ly 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Typed as instructed. Corrasable Bond; one free 
carbon, extra first and last sheet; 65c per thou- 
sand; 70c with minor corrections, plus postage. 


SHIRLEY SETIAN 
7318 Senator, Detroit 9, Mich. 


WANT TO SELL? 

YOUR CHANCES ARE GREATER IN BRITAIN. 3000 
more books published last year in England than in the 
United States! 

MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED FOR + BRIT- 
ISH MARKETS AS WELL AS UNITED STATES 

Terms: Unpublished authors, $10 per mss for evaluating 
and handling. Professionals, the usual percentage on sales. 

NSTERRATIONAL -& LITERARY AGENCY 
P.O. Box 1397, Grand Cen’ Station, New York 17, N.Y. 
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This Day, family magazine, 3558 S. Jefferson, St. 
Louis, 18, Mo. Reverend Henry Rische, Editor. 
Monthly, 35c per copy, $4 yearly. Wants humor- 
ous, wholesome human interest articles and stories, 
with a Christian family slant. Length 1000-3000 
words. Rates of payment vary with nature of ma- 
teial, minimum Ic per word. Buys pix with mms 
and with captions only. 8x10 or 5x7 glossies, $3-$6 
average. Buys poetry, 6-16 lines, $1-$5. Pays on 
acceptance. Reports within six weeks. 


Today’s Health, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 35c per copy, $3 yearly. Kenneth N. 
Anderson, Editor. Written for general American 
family audience, with particular emphasis on ar- 
ticles of interest to young parents. Uses sound 
articles on all aspects of health, from nutrition and 
child development, to outdoor sports and person- 
alities in medical field. Must be scientifically accu- 
rate, yet easy for average reader to understand. 
2000-2500 words. Pays 3c per word. Almost always 
requires pix, also uses pix with captions, 8x10 pre- 
ferred. No fiction, few poems. Payment for pix 
varies. Pays on acceptance, reports in 2 weeks, ex- 
cept where consultation is required. No fiction. 


Your Life, 11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Donald G. Cooley, Editor. John J. Green, Man- 
aging Editor. Monthly, beginning February 1959, 
combining with Woman’s Life, 35c per copy, $4 
yearly. Wants authentic informative and enter- 
taining articles on almost every phase of today’s 
living. Psychology, personality development, health, 
love and marriage, human relations; anecdotal 
style with reader identification. 1000-2000 words 
preferred. Also uses quizzes, light verse, inspira- 
tional fillers to 300 words. Good rates, varying. No 
fiction. No pix. Pays on acceptance. Usually re- 
ports in 2 weeks. 


Your Health, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Donald G. Cooley, Editor. John J. Green, Man- 
aging Editor. Quarterly, 35c per copy, $1.25 
yearly. Wants articles of interest to adults, deal- 
ing with all phases of physical, mental and ero- 
tional health. Articles may be first or third person, 
but emphasis is placed on accuracy and read- 
ability. Length to 2500 words, 1000-2000 words 
preferred. Good rates, varying with length and 
value. No pix, no fiction, no poetry. Pays on ac- 
ceptance, usually reports in two weeks. 





“Strange how women’s magazines try to keep us 
married while the men’s magazines promote the 
other woman!” 
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Ould you like your book to make headlines 
10 fe clad 5 
a- 
(S Every writer would —headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
6 publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
on p 8 other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more. 
‘j- HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
N. FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 
an 
ar- 
nd > Cuarc_ton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
od ; radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
4 of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
n- , » O74 , plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
cue VY mae \ = party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
nd. 3 ; cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
ays 3 took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
re- \ y latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
pix the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
ex- = this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
j Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
% 4 rey . first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 
[an- . —- 
159, Wenpy Baraie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
} $4 TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
iter- from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
lay’s christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
alth, motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
otal fs day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
ords author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
pira- the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
a" by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
:* and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
y re- followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 
N.Y. 
Man- ‘ roa 
51.25 — ya ™ SeNnatoR Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
deal- a : 4 § to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
‘ - . Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
— 7 on the blwody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
rson, who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
read- nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
words sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
1 and ss é Of he Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
n ac- 2 , Sa L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
“ : ‘Pak Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
, ‘ in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
a L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
URE—FREE ° 
] ript Evaluated Promptly NEW — story of 20 years Se 
lA Your — pe of manuscript You _— Read fen coublishing in our —— afore 
No matter what y tion, submit it to us ful subsicy lish Your Boo . Lon sidy pub- 
| written, — a — editorial report. You heh and details <= 
for 0 prone ® ishing plan. Write for free 
ae 
ate | Dept. WD 91,386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y 
cep - Exposition Press Inc. In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46 
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RADIO 
-TV 


There is increasing concern in Hollywood 
about the real and growing shortage of good 
television writers. CBS officials, having de- 
cided to do something about the situation 
instead of merely viewing it with alarm, have 
launched a project intended to develop and 
encourage new writers who have real talent. 
These writers will receive professional help. 
Writers living outside of Hollywood who 
send in scripts showing sufficient promise 
may be brought to Hollywood, their ex- 
penses paid, to do additional work on scripts. 
The CBS project, which will also encom- 
pass talented young actors and directors, is 
under the direction of Norman Felton, a 
brilliant, lanky Englishman, an innovator- 
experimenter of the entertainment industry. 
Mr. Felton showed me a mimeographed 
sheet which set forth the exact goals of the 
new program. Headed CBS Television Net- 
work Drama Workshop, it said: “Inten- 
tion: 1.) To develop a fresh and stimulating 
series of programs in the field of drama. 2.) 
In the production of these programs it is our 
intention to uncover, encourage and develop 
new talents with the hope that these talents 
will make continuing contribution to the 
Television medium as a whole, with fresh 
approaches and new ideas. 3.) The method 
used for production the first season will be 
to build one-hour television dramas and re- 
cord them on tape. These productions on 
tape may be used subsequently on the CBS 
Television Network, either on the regular 
schedule or as summer replacments for regu- 
lar programs. In the latter case, there would 
be the additional advantage of bringing 
freshness to summer programming. 


What’s Your Chance for CBS-TV 
Drama Workshop? 


“To begin with,” Mr. Felton points out, 
48 








By Nancy Vogel 
WD Hollywood Correspondent 


“this is not a school. There are good schools, 
and we aren’t going to compete with them 
by trying to teach beginning writers to write, 
or actors who have never done any acting to 
act, or completely inexperienced directors to 
direct. There are good schools for all of these, 
and anyone who wants to learn should start 
by going to one of them. Now, of course, this 
doesn’t mean we don’t want to help new 
writers, because we are interested particu- 
larly in new writers, and we want to give 
them professional help — but they should 
have reached the point where they are ready 
to step into the professional field, if they are 
not already in it. 

“The CBS story departments in Hollywood 
and New York are all fired up with enthusi- 
asm over this project. In Hollywood, we will 
have ten or twelve readers to begin with, and 
if the inflow of scripts is greater than antici- 
pated, we will put on additional readers. In 
New York, the CBS story department will 
also channel material to us—-things too off- 
beat, or scripts which haven’t sold because 
of the lack of one or two elements which we 
may be able to find a solution to. 

“It sometimes happens that writers have a 
great gift for characaterization, or dialogue, 
but that they can’t do anything with plot 
structure. They lack the ability to create a 
dramatic idea or plot, but the characters in 
their badly plotted stories may actually 
breathe and come to life. Yet there are others 
who have the ability to develop new ideas, 
give a new twist to their plots, yet lack the 
ability to characterize. 


All It Takes Is One Good Quality! 


“If we find a script with just one good qual- 
ity, we’d like to work with the writer and 
give him assistance where he needs it. Or, if 
he has too much difficulty with his particular 
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problem—say, plotting—we might give him 
a story, with the plot structure already cre- 
ated, so that he can bring it to life with his 
gift for characterization and dialogue. 

“What kind of scripts do we want? It 
would be easy to say we’re looking for almost 
anything—and in a sense we are; but I'll 
qualify that by saying that to be on the 
Workshop there should be something about 
a script which makes it unusual, gives it a 
reason for being on the Workshop rather 
than on some established anthology show. 
Also, I would like the production we do to 
be of such nature that a broad audience 
would enjoy them; in other words, we’re 
not interested in the production of plays 
of interest only to a few. That would make 
the Workshop an end in itself, turning out 
plays that only we and a few intellectuals 
would enjoy. Paradoxically, however, we 
also know that the type of plays which 
people might consider avant garde today 
may be the trailblazers of tomorrow. We 
hope if we find and encourage new writers 
they will, soon after their Workshop ex- 
perience, be able to step out into the field 


» of TV writing for other programs—such as 


Playhouse 90, U.S. Steel Hour, etc. If we 
were not to take this point of view we might 
encourage them to write in an esoteric man- 
ner, for the enjoyment of the few.” 


Mr. F. In the Industry 


Mr. Felton left school in England when he 
was 13 years old, to come to the United 
States. During the depression he met an 
an actor who invited him to come to the 
theatre where he was working. The group 
was having trouble making royalty pay- 
ments on the plays they were using, and 
Felton suggested that they write thir own 
plays. He began to write plays for them; a 
friend submitted one of his plays to the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and he was given a 
playwriting fellowship. He went to the Uni- 
versity of Iowa for the course. There were 
three such students: himself, E. B. Conkle, 
who has since done several Broadway plays, 
and Tennessee Williams. Felton stayed on 
at the University of Iowa until he had 
earned his M.A.; later he taught directing, 
did experimental things in the theatre field, 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... .$3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3,00 
MI oo str cause ny 5.00 
ee 7.50 
EER Cr St 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N. Y. 








MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts 


— Books — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 
MRS. LEOLA MEMORY Oleander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 


Novels 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience ae 
screen and TV fields. Free D 


ADELINE M 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. 


mn in publication, 


. samene 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 








SILHOUETTE any age, with or without hat. 
Detailed accessories add charm and grace. 
4,""x6" suitable for framing. Send clear 
profile snapshot, return address and $2.00 to 


EDNA JUNE MILLS STUDIO 
1054 33rd St., Des Moines 11, lowa 


Allow ten days to two weeks for return. 
Postage paid. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. work proofread. ———— over pod 


words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c pe: Ic 
line, a po do charges. iekoun 51.60: ta Band 
invite 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 











VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts for 
Hollywood, New York and OVERSEAS. 
NO READING FEE 
non NCS HALLOWAY. AUTHORS REP. 

EARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
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ALL THIS AND SANTA T00? 
SEBBY ASSOCIATES 


9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Greets publication of 


THE YELLOW PRESS 


A first novel 
by 
Henry D. SPALDING 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. J 
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GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free Reading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am happy to see 
their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 
pages of completed work) wrapped ready for the publisher. 

Let me do it for you——to be sure it's right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Blair Avenue Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond, carefully proof-read. 
Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per finished 
page, plus postage. Editing if desired. Min. $1.50. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 

















became a director of radio drama (Authors’ 
Playhouse, Grand Hotel, First Nighter) ; 
TV director (Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents, The U.S. Steel Hour, Alcoa-Good- 
year Playhouse, Studio One); and finally 
got into producing. During that time he 
also wrote radio and television scripts. 
“Sometimes,” Felton says, “we get letters 
from people saying, ‘I’ve always wanted to 
write, and that sort of thing. A letter like 
this may indicate to us—no preparation at 
all on the part of the sender; only the 
dreaming of someone who has never done 
anything about his desire to write. We want 
scripts only from those who have done some- 
thing about their desires to write, who have 
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Norman Felton, Executive Producer, the CBS 
Television Drama Workshop. 


prepared themselves and are on the verge of 
being professional. 


How To Submit 


“If any of the WD readers have scripts they 
would like to submit, they should contact 
Frank Glicksman, CBS-TV Drama Work- 
shop, Television City, Hollywood. He is in 
charge of the story department, and he will 
send them release forms. These release forms 
are not something the writer should be 
afraid to sign—they protect us and the 
writer as well. There is always a possibility 
that someone else has done the same story 
recently—perhaps it was based on a current 
newspaper headline—and it would be un- 
fortunate for all of us if there were no signed 
release form. This protects the writer him- 
self because it might even establish his claim 
to the material, if later another similar script 
is submitted. 

“Scripts will be given every consideration. 
They will be read by the story department, 
and then will go to the producers. At this 
time our plans are for two producers, Joseph 
Gantman and Sherman Marks, even though 
these have gone through the story depart- 
ment. We expect a lot of scripts, and we 
want a lot. To writers who are thinking of 
submitting a script, I might offer one word 
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of advice: examine the script to be sure that 
it has universal values. This is important, 
because television is an entertainment me- 
dium for millions. 

“We prefer to receive complete plays, 
written in the form of one-hour live scripts. 
If a writer wants to send us merely the out- 
line of a play, then he should also send us a 
complete script or two he has written previ- 
ously, so that we can judge his writing style 
and have some idea as to whether he will 
be able to carry out his idea satisfactorily. 

“Camera directions are not really necessary. 
It’s all right if a writer doesn’t hit the exact 
standard form—the important thing is the 
story, the dialogue, the characterization. We 
have about 48 minutes playing time; we are 
going to leave time for commercials, in case 
the program is sponsored. If anything, writ- 
ers should write above that amount, as it’s 


q usually easy, with his help, to cut. Our prin- 


cipal wants, then, are a fresh viewpoint, good 
characterization and dialogue. The pay will 
be flexible, but it will be scale or better. If a 
script is almost perfect, with no changes re- 
quired, a higher rate of pay is merited. If 
more work is necessary, we might bring the 
writer to Hollywood to work on it, paying 
his transportation and a per diem.” 


A Sample Script 
Mr. Felton gave me two pages of a script 


which use the form which will be most ac- 
ceptable for Drama Workshop scripts, point- 


Ping out that about 90 to 100 pages of the 


length of these would come close to fulfilling 
the time requirements of an hour show, in 
which there are about 48 minutes of playing 
time. Here are the two pages: 

7 

FADE UP: MICHAEL, AGE TEN, IS 
STANDING IN THE WINGS OF THE 43rd 
STREET THEATRE, WATCHING HIS 
MOTHER, JOAN LOCKWOOD, A BRITISH 
ACTRESS, ON STAGE PLAYING THE 
SECOND ACT OF A WEDNESDAY MAT- 
INEE. WE SEE HER FROM HIS ANGLE, 
AS SHE CROSSES THE EMPTY STAGE TO 
A DOOR, CLOSES IT, AND FALLS CRY- 
ING ON THE FLOOR. APPLAUSE COMES 
he STRONG, AND AS IT DOES MICHAEL 
TURNS TO MISS ANNA FLOWER WHO HAS 
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! Do you ever ‘‘think ahead’’ of television plots and guess 
! what might take place? You can earn EXTRA MONEY 
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$50—$100—$300 EXTRA MONEY 


Plot ideas are desperately needed in this TV-hungry year! 
All that buyers need is a brief outline of your ideas. 
Send for simple instructions for instant use, outline of 
slants most needed, actual samples of ideas, script, idea 
Protection, and list of 42 buying companies. Guaranteed, 
complete. 


TO EARN THAT EXTRA MONEY 


Send $1 today to 
TV MARKET 
5880 Hollywood Bivd. 


M A R K t T ~ Hollywood, Calif. 


TV 





Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten 
percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. S$. Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
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AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality T ~ Fu Reasonable Rates 
igar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 


_ 
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FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting. 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousan 
Minimum $7.50. 


IRMA A. BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
ISc per page Return postage extra 
TV Scripts — Movie Scenarios — 20c page 
MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 
10265 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
CR 1-2716 — WE 3-8059 








word average. 





Personalized RUBBER STAMPS Made-To-Order 
Stamp your own letterheads, envelopes, business cards 
with a custom made RUBBER STAMP. Many uses for 
profession, home, church, school and club. BOOK LOVERS, 
identify your library with a RUBBER STAMP. 
2-Line STAMP $1.50—3-Line STAMP $1.95—60c per addi- 
tional line—Highest Quality STAMP PADS 8&5c—With 
STAMP order 75c. All orders postpaid. Print copy to avoid 
mistakes. 

E. H. OLBRICH RUBBER STAMP MFG. CO. 
2349 Putnam Street Terre Haute, Indiana 

“The Quickest Shippers’’ 


FREE CARBON 
Prompt, Efficient Typing 
Reasonable Rates 


HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Ave., Hampstead, Md. 
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JUST BUSTLED UP. MISS FLOWER IS 
SECRETARY TO HIS MOTHER, AND ALSO 
HIS GOVERNESS. 

MICHAEL (CASUALLY) 

They always applaud louder when 
mother closes the door gently. 
Last matinee she slammed it and 
the audience sat on its hands. 

MISS FLOWER (PUZZLED) 

Sat on its hands? 

MICHAEL 
That's what they say in America 
when the audience doesn't re- 
spond. It's almost four, we'd 
better hurry. 

(THEY CROSS AWAY FROM THE 
WINGS, TOWARDS THE STAGE DOOR. 
AS THEY REACH IT THE STAGE DOOR- 
MAN SMILES AT THEM.) 

CHARLIE 
I hear you're going on a little 
vacation Miss Flower? 

MISS FLOWER 
Just to visit my sister in Boston 
for ten days. 

CHARLIE 
You going along, Michael? 


MICHAEL 
Not this time. I've seen Boston. 
(CHARLIE LAUGHS) 
(MICHAEL, LOOKING QUICKLY 
AT MISS FLOWER) 
Boston is very nice, of course. 
MISS FLOWER (SMILING) 
Yes, well come along or I'll miss 
my train... and you'll miss 
"wale Bili.* 
THEY CROSS OUT) 
DISSOLVE TO THE LIVING ROOM OF A 
HOTEL SUITE IN THE EAST 80's. ITIS 
A FAIRLY EXPENSIVE SUITE, BUT A 
LITTLE STUFFY. THE ONLY NEW ITEM 
OF FURNITURE IS A GOOD-SIZED TELE- 
VISION SET, RECENTLY INSTALLED. 
THE DOOR OPENS AND MISS 
FLOWER AND MICHAEL ENTER. THE BOY 
GOES DIRECTLY TO THE SET AND TURNS 
IT ON, WHILE MISS FLOWER CROSSES 
TO THE DESK AND TYPES A NOTE. 


TV Market List 


Sea Hunt, NBC-TV, half hour, film. As the name 
of this series implies, it {s action and drama on 
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the water—or under it. In one story, the plot dealt 
with the efforts of two brothers to rescue a third 
from Alcatraz. They didn’t try any of the usual 
methods, which had always proven unsuccessful 
when others tried them; they decided to try to do 
it under water. Equipped with skin-diving para- 
phernalia, they made the attempt; knives intended 
to fight off sharks were used to fight the men who 
tried to capture them, but not until their air hoses 
were cut were they forced to give up and to come 
to the surface, where prison guards were ready 
to take them into custody. Sea Hunt is produced 
by Ivan Torse, and filmed ZIV Studios, 7324 
Santa Monica, Hollywood, Calif. 


Bronco, ABC-TV, one hour, film. A filmed TV 
series created to take the place of Cheyenne, at 
the time when the star of Cheyenne had walked 
out his role. Although the star returned and the 
former series is being filmed again, Bronco has 
remained as one of Warner Brothers’ programs. 
This is an average Western series, with Ty Hardin 
as the star. In the first story, the hero is involved 
in a shipwreck and finds a benefactor in a San 
Francisco millionaire whose life he saves. Through 
involvement with the millionaire he becomes in- 
volved in big-time gambling, and meets a lady 
who has invented a scheme, apparently fool-proof, 
for cheating at gambling. Submit ideas through 
agents to Story Editor, “Bronco,” Warner Brothers 
TV, 4000 W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. 


The June Allyson Show, CBS-TV, half hour, film. 
This new series is to be a women’s show, which 
might be classified as a night-time soap opera. The 
first show in this series was “Ruth and Naomi,” 
an updated version by scripter Arthur Ross of the 
Biblical story. June Allyson and Ann Harding 
were the stars. Miss Allyson will star in all of the 
segments, probably, with other top-notch stars 
supporting her. Scripts must be high-quality, sen- 
sitive, with good characterization, and with stories 
and solutions which will appeal primarily to 
women viewers. Send scripts through agents to 
Story Editor, Four Star Productions, 4024 Rad- 
ford, Studio City, Calif. 


Peter Gunn, NBC-TV, half hour, film. A Western 
with an individual style, and should—like all the 
other shows—be watched as many times as pos- 
sible before attempting to turn out a script for it. 
A sly humor in the dialogue of this Western is one 
of the things that makes it different. It is produced 
by Louis F. Edelman Enterprises at Metro Studios, 
10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


Cheyenne, ABC-TV, one hour, film. This show is 
returning and will probably be around for many 
seasons to come. The star is Clint Walker, and it is 
his personality which distinguishes this show from 
the many other Westerns now current. The first 
story of the new season dealt with Walker’s efforts, 
following the Civil War, to return a Southern boy 
to his Northern father in spite of the desires of a 
rabid group resembling the Ku Klux Klan. Pro- 
duced at Warner Brothers TV, 4000 W. Olive, 
Burbank, Calif. 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 










ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 
tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


C) Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





















Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


Dear John: What’s an OK look like? Un- 
less someone tells me, I may never know. 

A. Gurney Williams has a rubber OK 
stamp with a space for him to write his ini- 
tials and a space for you to write the gag- 
man’s name, if any. Marione Nickles writes: 
OK MRN, usually in the lower left-hand 
corner on the face of the rough, using a red 
crayon or a soft black pencil. King Features, 
McNaught Syndicate, True Detective, and 
Medical Economics also enclose an instruc- 
tion form—how they’d like you to do your 
finish. Most editors write OK and initial it 
large enough for you to be able to see it with 
the naked eye. 

Q. Can you overdo roughs? I ink them and 
throw my wash on, too. Plus (if it’s neces- 
sary) color. 

A. I don’t think you can overdo roughs. 
The better your work looks, the best for all 
concerned. Of course, there is the problem of 
keeping your work fresh and spontaneous- 
looking. You can overdo in the sense of get- 
ting it to look too labored and lifeless. The 
percentage of publications who use color is 
pretty small. Ditto: wash. Most prefer line 
drawings or line and benday. Did I mention 
before that the benday process was invented 
by an uncle of Clarence Day (Life With 
Father) ? 


Q. I’ve submitted gags to several magazines 
and they came back with no rejection slips. 
Was this an accident or a brush off or what? 

A. It might have been an accident. Many 
magazines just don’t own any rejection slips. 
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Many editor prefer to write personal letters 
instead. And some magazines just buy or 
don’t buy with no comment, and no rejection 
slip either. If Congress would only pass a law 
requiring editors to buy everything submitted 
to them, there would be no necessity for re- 
jection slips. 

Q. You say that roughs should be submitted 
flat in a 9 by 12% envelope, together with 
a stamped self-addressed envelope for the re- 
turn of roughs. How do I get an envelope the 
same size as the first inside of it plus 10 or 15 
roughs? This almost drives me crazy. 

A. Envelopes are not made of sheet steel. 
They can be folded. I fold the envelope to 
be enclosed in half. Take care not to fold 
across the return postage. 

Q. If a rough is only slightly wrinkled, often 
I can, by using a steam iron, smooth it out as 
good as new. It’s saved me a lot of drawing. 
Iron with the back up, and use a steam iron 
sO as not to scorch it. 

A. I was under the impression that I in- 
vented ironing roughs, but I guess anybody 
with wrinkled rejects on the board and an 
iron in the same room has also discovered this 
trick. I drew a spot for Tu1s WEEK in 1949 
showing a cartoonist ironing his roughs. I 
don’t own a steam iron. Just use a regular 
iron turned to low heat. 

Q. Instead of pencilling the back of every 
drawing I transfer, I use a strong tracing 
paper cut the exact size of my rough. Lay 
on soft pencil lead as heavy as I can get it. 
Then I squirt a little lighter fluid which dis- 
solves the lead, and rub it in, smoothing and 
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evening the coat. I’m still using one I made 

10 months ago. It lines up easily and it sure 
speeds transferring. 

A. Irwin Caplan works this way, too. Rub- 
ber cement thinner may be used instead of 
lighter fluid. The first few times a person tries 
making a transfer sheet he sets his head on 
4 fire. Lighter fluid or rubber cement thinner 
plus a cigarette dangling from the lower lip 

. so what did you expect? 

Q. Editors used to take 7 or 8 days to return 
my work to me. Now it takes 14 days, some- 
times 20. Is this a favorable sign? 

A. I don’t think so; no. I think ox’s and 
checks are favorable signs. Your work being 
slow on return may mean that the editor, or 
your postman, just isn’t as spry as he used to 
be. It does mean that hope is still eternally 
springing in your neighborhood. You have 
my permission, for what it’s worth, to believe 
I’m wrong about this. 
$} Q. Can you give me any advice about 
building a morgue? 

A. A morgue, swipe file, clips or what have 
you can be great help or a horrible hindrance 
to a cartoonist. If you keep it down to a min- 
# imal size and have everything filed in an 
orderly manner—fine. If not, you can waste 
your whole life looking for a good picture of 
an alligator. I think the most valuable thing 
to have is a mail order catalogue, provided 
you don’t moon too long over the color pho- 
tos of girls in long winter underwear. Mail 
order catalogues have a nice index in the back 
so it only takes a moment to find a wheel- 
» barrow, tricycle or fishing rod. You need a 
dictionary so you might as well get one that’s 
illustrated. If you can win a set of encyclo- 
pedias from a TV show—that’s nice, too. I 
have one drawer of a file cabinet with fold- 
, ers in it for animals, cars, etc. My file is in a 
bad state of disorder so I try to stay away 
from it. Keeping a file in order doesn’t put 
any bread in the bank. John Gallagher told 
me once that he doesn’t have a file. “If I 
knew what something really looked like, I 
wouldn’t be able to draw it. At least not as 
funny as I would like to.” 

Q. “How do you decide when you’ ve finally 
got your caption exactly right?” 

A. There’s no sure way. Everybody is wrong 
Home of the time. After a rough has been cir- 
culating for a few months, it’s possible to look 








HELPFUL AIDS FOR CARTOONISTS 
AND GAGWRITERS! 
ORDER ONE AND GET OTHERS 
AT NO COST! 


“HOW TO MAKE GAG CARTOONING A 
FULL-TIME BUSINESS." Written by two cartoon- 
ists with 60 years cartooning experience between them. 
7,500 word brochure explaining all there is to know in 
preparing and conducting gag cartooning for a full tume 
career. ‘hen start to finish, materials, methods, ideas, 
roughs, mailing, etc. i = explained. Order this and get 
at no extra cost, “A ABOUT ADVERTISING CA 
TOONS,” “‘I MAKE $5.0 00 AN HOUR AT CARTOON- 
ING,” and “I DREW ONE ROUGH AND GOT 700 
FINISHES.” All of this for $3.00 postpaid. 


“HOW | DO MY ROUGHS.” By two selling car- 
toonists. These two brochures explain how these cartoun- 
ists go about preparing their cartoon roughs. Such 
things as materials they use, how they slant and how they 
market their cartoons, etc. 8'/, by 11 facsimile inkers and 
pencil roughs included. Order these two brochures and 
we will also send at no extra cost, ‘‘HOW I MAKE 
WASH DRAWINGS” with printed sample. All for only 
$2.00 postpaid. 


“HOW I CREATE HUMOR," by 25 selling gag- 
writers and cartoonists illustrated with their cartoons. 
This brochure is the result of a national contest we held 
and should be read by everyone in the industry! Each one 
tells in their own words just how they go about creat- 
ing ideas that appear in magazines and trade journals! 
,000 words or more of inspiring instruction! Order this 
and receive at no extra cost, ‘MARKETING HUMOR 
COPY” and “GAG KERNELS.” It has been said that 
“GAG KERNELS” is one of the best tips on gagwritin 
ever written! All of this for only $3.00 postpaid. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska 








’ Send return postage please. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages, 
mailed flat, 60c per thousand, 70c with corrections. 


Fast Service No Delays 
JOHNNIE MORRIS 
P. O. Box 5086 Tulsa, Oklahoma 








Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS © JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
667 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y 








I'LL DO YOUR TYPING 


Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70c 
corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 
153 W. 84th St., Apt. 5B New York City 24, N. Y. 











EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1960 Revised Course & Markets 

No long training or professional utyie and Bg Be technique 

needed. Shows how to write h house- 

hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete * with sample. 150 ‘markets, 

also month of help to 1500 words of ‘aliers’ if you order now 

ged En courses and help available. Return this ad an and 
y to: 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


?. ©. Box 1008, Dept Glendale, Cailfornia 
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cont ews 


THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists and Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N.Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER'S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED $ 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-ib. bond — Free carbon copy 
55c per 1000 words 
12 years eapartenee typing MSS. 


RUBY WATSON 
108 N. Lafayette Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 125X 
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SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical comporins offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEA (4) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced ! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER (Send Stomp) 
LI] 


6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, 








THE WRITE SHOP 


Manuscripts typed, corrections: 50c per M. With 


revisions: $1.00 per M. Pstage extra. Books a 

specialty. 

Minimum: $1.00 per mss., including postage. 
FADELE LINDSAY 

Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 











SHORTHAND wn 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC’s. Learn at home or through classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 37th yr. Write for Pei booklet. 


odpeedwei ing WEEKS 


55 W. 42nd Street, 









YOUR SUCCESS is MY BUSINESS 


MS typing: 65c per 1000 words, plus postage; technical, 
75c per 1000; with editing, 1.00 per 1000. Will style, 
edit, proofread, and correct galleys, pageproofs, etc., 
$1.00 per page. Researching, rewriting, other services 
rated on request. 


ALLISON JENNINGS 


11 W. 74th Street New York 23, N. Y. 
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at it a bit more objectively. Sometimes I find 
that I’ve badly missed saying what I was try- 
ing to say. READER’s DicEst quoted Margery 
Allingham, “I write every paragraph + 
times. Once to get my meaning down. Once 
to put in everything I left out. Once to take 
out everything that seems unnecessary. And 
once to make the whole thing sound as if I 
had just thought of it.” Even if you don’t 
work the way she does you can still use her 
working method to test your caption. Come 
to think of it, if Margery Allingham can 
write whole books this way, maybe you 
should use her working method. After all, 
you only have one sentence to write! 

Q. What’s your opinion about work done 
on spec? 

A. Let’s face it, the whole gag cartoon field 
is speculative. Only difference is, if one editor 
doesn’t like your work, the next one might. 
A gag-cartoonist produces a piece of mer- 
chandise, for sale up and down the line... 
still speculative. Work done for one specific 
client—with no remuneration forthcoming if 
not purchased, and not suitable for purchase 
elsewhere, is disgustingly repugnant! Try to 
avoid it 
nonetheless). Sometimes, you just gotta do 
this type of work! I figure that at least once 
a month I will commit a major imbecility: 
stepping off curbs against the light ; dropping 
money on the floors of strange saloons. The 
real problem is, what do you have to gain; 
what do you have to lose? Recently, a car- 
toonist friend of mine did some quick roughs, 
on safety. Took them to an insurance com- 


pany. Asked the receptionist who to show 


them to. She spoke into the inercom. A man 
came out and looked at the roughs. Said, 
“Just a minute.” Took the roughs inside. 
Eight minutes later the cartoonist had 3 
thousand dollars worth of cartoons to draw. 
In my own case, over the years, I’d say about 
one job done on spec out of five actually paid 
off. And I’m not sorry about it. Matter of 
fact, working on spec is how I got the job 
writing this column. 


The Grapevine 
Doris Schwartz, cartoon editor at Argosy, 


phoned me to say that Argosy now pays $40 
for cartoons. But Adventure and True Ad- 


(you’ll be hounded down the ages, J 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
PInfinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? AMENHOTEP IV 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret eae 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
principles to meet and solve the problems of life in these 





This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 


ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself : 

to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the Use this 
Pmastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone coupon for 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of FREE 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 


of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make copy of book 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 

organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without na 
obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner 
of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe M.Q.E. 





SCRIBE M.Q.E. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


Name 


The ROSIC RUCIAN S Address 

















JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA City 

















CARTOONISTS WANTED! 


Editors pay big money for fresh cartoon talent. 
Learn to draw professionally by studying with 
an expert. 45 lessons—over 2000 instruction 
chart drawings, plus PERSONAL TUTOR- 
SHIP by a master in the field. Enrollment 
limited to serious students only. Write for 
Booklet: “The Honest Facts About Cartoon- 
ing’ —free. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-D, 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 70c per thousand words, 80c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections or longhand scripts 
$1.00. Minimum $1.00. Poetry Ic per line; free carbon. 
Send postage please. Fast Service. 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 
Vacation August 20 to 30 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose A-10 Hollywood, Calif. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 

page, mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 

minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 
BARBARA BYINGTON 

8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in_ juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 
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venture still pay $15 . . . Earle Tempel sold 
the Gag-Recap to John A. Waterfield, P.O. 
Box 425, Paramount, California. Earle will 
continue editing The Professional Cartoon- 
ist and Gagwriter. Also his clipping serv- 
ices ... I just finished editing another car- 
toon book for Scholastic Book Services: Best 
Cartoons About Boys and Girls. About 99% 


, < 
of the time cartoonists put the near leg for- 


ward when drawing a man walking. In real 
life, the far leg is forward at least 50% of the 
time. . . “A thing that cannot stand laughter 
is not a good thing.” —James Thurber (quo- 
ting an unnamed schoolteacher). Readers 
who write to magazines about cartoons are 
always a little shy in the sense of humor de- 
partment. They love to catch a cartoonist 
putting the big toe on the wrong side of the 
foot, or correct him about the way he draws 
the second strake in a 26-foot whaleboat or 
misuses the word chousing. . . Technical 
problem: Draw a picture of a man who looks 


like he was born to be a TV salesman for in- 


stant coffee. . . I have a friend, a cartoonist, 
who drives to the postoffice every Saturday 
morning for his mail. He puts it on the seat 


beside him and drives back home. On the, 


way he opens the envelope from Post with 
one hand, slides his hand carefully inside and 
runs his fingertips along the slip enclosed. 
The rejection slip from S.E.P. is printed. The 
slip that comes with the OKs is embossed. 
My friend can keep both eyes on the road 
and feel if he has made a sale or not. 


Late Cartoon News 


Health Officers News Digest, 250 Park Avenue. 
New York 17, N. Y., Homer N. Calver, Editor. 
Buys cartoons about restaurant inspection, op- 
erational procedures in licensed eating estab- 
lishments. Published by The Public Health 
Committee of the Paper Cup and Container 
Institute. Pay $9 for cartoons in line only. No 
wash or benday. 


McCall’s, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
Address your cartoons to Otto Storch. They only 
buy through the mails. At present time printing 
2 or 3 cartoons every month. Young marrieds 
and home life . . . a few generals. Pay $100. 


Liberty, 73 Richmond Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Pays $15 for cartoons. Liberty is 
Canada’s young family magazine. 


Liquor Store, 423 East 54th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. Cartoons about liquor and liquor stores. No 
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York 22, 


ores. No 


drunks. No hangovers. No unpleasant aspects of 
boozing needed. Pay $8 for cartoons in line only. 


Humorama, 667 Madison Avenue, New York 21, 
N. Y. Address your cartoons to Ernest N. Devver. 
Pay $9 for cartoons, and sometimes a little up to 
the faithful. Buys a glut of cartoons for the fol- 
lowing titles: Jest, Gee-Whiz, Joker, Comedy, 
Stare, Snappy, Breezy and several new titles not 
thought of yet at this writing. 


Buffalo Business, 238 Main Street, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Lloyd Graham, Editor. Slant to office workers and 
business. Would like to see fresh material. Pays $10. 


Pipeline Construction, P. O. Box 22267, 3314 
Mercer Street, Houston 27, Texas. Elton Sterrett, 
Engineering Editor. Also publish Pipeline News. 
Pay $7.50 for cartoons about some phase of the 
pipeline industry. Construction and equipment 
should be drawn in a reasonably accurate manner. 


Jewelers Circular Keystone, Chestnut and 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. Address your roughs 
to Marion K. Stocker. Pay $10 to $15 for cartoons 
to entertain jewelrs. A Chilton Publication. 


Christian Science Monitor, 1 (one) Norway Street, 
Boston 15, Mass. Pays $12 apiece for cartoons in 
good taste for family readership. Buys over 50 


per month. Line or line and benday—no wash. 


Iron Age, 56 and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
39, Pa. Editor, Frank Starin. Pays $7.50 for car- 


toons about industry and management. Uses a 


@» dozen plus cartoons per month. 


‘How YT 174) 1a ao 







Simple CARTOONS. 


’ A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no | gree 
obligation. Simply address | poox 


—¢* ~ ee EXCHANGE 
w Dept. Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
Bond Paper. One free carbon. 
Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 
Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 


Per instructions. 
ing and grammar 

















489 Fifth Avenue 





lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 





poems 


Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


L. B. GLEASON 





998 Susan Dr. Lakeland, Fia. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Just In Time For Christmas! # 


a revised second printing of the 1959 ra 
Writer's Market is now off the press. Sa ate 

Writer's Market tells you where to 
sell what you write—gives you names, 
addresses, editorial requirements and 
rates of payment of thousands of 
buyers—helps you turn your manu- 


scripts, cartoons and photographs into 
Cash. 


Special new features in the revised 






WRITER'S 
MARKET fos 





WRITER’S MARKE! 


edition include a section on featurette : - WHERE 
(short non-fiction piece) markets, two TO SL ‘ 
and a half pages of new miscellaneous WHAT yOu 


minor cartoon markets, and a reor- <.. 
ganized and enlarged second class ae: WHE 
general magazine section. A number ae fil 
of “dead” listings have been removed, 
and new magazines such as Ingenue 
have been added. 


To get your copy of this newest and ‘ 
most up-to-date Writer's Market, clip - < 
and mail the coupon below. —— 








() Send me, postpaid, the revised 1959 Writer's Market, clothbound edition. | enclose $4.50. 
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On Creative Art (Cont’d from page 15) 


passages one does not wish to lose, and for 
expounding ideas that are tenuous and not 
well considered yet, before they are forgot. 
Later often, one can return to them for seeds. 

My first crude notebooks were begun when 
young, in secret. I have ever been one to shut 
doors, to close myself in, even when reading. 
Early I demanded that my sisters and par- 
ents knock before entering. “What do you 
think my room is? Grand Central Station!” 
I cried, slamming the door for emphasis. 
Then I removed the black binder from where 
it had been stuffed under the pillow, to re- 
cord a new day, write a new poem. Was I 
encouraged to write? I doubt if anyone en- 
courages or discourages the art, though one 
reads many prettily-worded introductions 
to that effect. I believe that when it is time 
the writer will pick up his tools and begin 
against any odds. Does that sound fatalistic? 
It is perhaps the Nordic strain in me: 


Put A Pebble On Your Tongue! 


Probably the greatest legacy that I received 
from my parents, plus doggedness which most 
likely is inherited, was the climate of well- 
spoken prose in my childhood home. It be- 
came ingrained. My folks were both children 
of poor immigrants. Because a foreign tongue 
had been used in their homes, because the 
first generation of immigrants are inspired 
often to cultivate their germs of greatness, 
and because in those early 1900’s the 
country’s spirit was unusually awakened, 
they read Keats and Browning, Darwin and 
Veblen; and they spoke with studied selec- 
tion and awareness. "Green and blue eggs?” 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


To editorial requirement. Bond paper, one carbon, 
extra first page, mailed flat. 60c per 1000 words, 
with minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way Whittier, California 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. O. Box 1677-D Casselberry, Florida 








EXCELLENT TYPING SERVICE 


18 yrs. experience. All work promptly done on IBM 
electric typewriter, proof-read and mailed flat. Minor 
corrections. 60c per 1,000 words, plus postage. Book 
lengths: 50c per 1,000. 


JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive Hazardville, Conn. 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Your manuscript neatly typed with special help in sen- 
tence structure, spelling and punctuation, if needed. Let 
me help you write correctly. I am a graduate of Indiana 
University and a former teacher. Terms reasonable. 
Correspondence answered promptly. 


EARL GIFFORD 
156 First Street 





Shelbyville, Ind. 





WARNING Editors dislike saline FOLDED manuscripts. Create a favorable ‘‘First Impression” by using 


PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes, designed especially for mailing manuscripts FLAT. 
EDITORS PREFER.) Made of heavy brown kraft. Size 9x12. 


CONDITION. Don’t take chances with ordinary envelopes. 
supply of PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes today. 24 for $1.00 


Sample envelope sent FREE upon request. 


NEIL HENRY TASKER 


1603 Peach Street 


THE WAY 
They guarantee your manuscript will arrive in PERFECT 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS TOO VALUABLE. Order a 
, 100 for $4.00, 500 for $19.00 postpaid. 


Alexandria. Va. 





1658 SO. NORMANDIE 





MY CHRISTMAS GIFT TO YOU 


(December only) 


FREE reading and appraisal of your book manuscript, with a 
view to acting as your agent if your book appears to be salable. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 


































Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE : xet everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, 
No cost or obligation. 
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my mother inquired, when I used /ay instead 
of lie. “Enunciate,” my father stormed, 
rahge, not g’rage! Put a pebble on you 
tongue and go down to the shore like Soc- 
rates!” And he read at the table, endlessly. 
playing his words and those of others against 
the vulnerable cushions of the young minds 
of my sisters and myself, I read at random 
from the collections that hemmed the rooms. 
accumulated to a great extent from second 
hand bookstores as my father traveled the 
country for a lecture bureau. And before 
that when he roamed up and down the 
fabled Chicago bookstalls as a young man. 
He would bring home odd weighty tomes: 
The Life of the Earthworm, The Insect and 
Spider Book, The ABC’s of Woodcraft. And 
there were questionable monographs on earl) 
psychology and sex abberration. He collected 
sets of histories, completing them gradually. 
and material on the Civil War. Mingled 
among all these were fiction, from a set of 
Fielding printed in 1775, to lurid second- 
rate hardcovers. I read Amelia in the old- 
style print where the s’s would look like f’s 
It gave a fine flavor, “ ‘Nay,” faid he with a 


‘“ 
ga- 
































HERE'S WHAT 
WE DO 


non-fiction 


CHIEF GHOST 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 


idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
| plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


from 


De- 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 
Write for full details in S page illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


14341 





East Putnam Street 


‘LET é HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Materialize Your Skeleton Plot 





Formerly in 


H. D. BALLENGER | 


20th Year of Literary Service 





YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the 
country is concentrated in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. These 
old hands at the writing game know the mar- 
kets, know what has to be done to slant a 
manuscript to the right outlet. 


When YOU come with a particular literary 
need or problem, I turn it over to a writer ex- 
perienced in that specific field. Thus the help 
you receive is personal and individual, The 
writer assigned will remain on the job until 
YOUR project is completed. He will work 
with you alone, concentrating on the suc- | 
cessful outcome. 


The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan: 
literary specialists capable of demonstrating 
professional results on any type of writing | 
problem or project. 


Hollywood 


Whittier, California 
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contemptuous fneer, ‘you muft fuffer the 
confequence of the damned inconftancy of 
you fex!’” And I read An American Tragedy, 
the elder Dumus, en masse, and Sherlock 
Holmes. In those early days I had strong likes 
and dislikes; I doubt I am as dogmatic now. 


Front Door To Freedom 


It is not less than amazing the fresh crop 
of stories and books by new authors, that 
spring up year after year. Imperfect, floun- 
dering, sometimes seeming blind, yet among 
them germs of a thing compelling. Many 
are imitations, perhaps modeled on one of 
the finer writers of the past. Or upon a best- 
selling author of our day, In itself imitation 
can be good, can be healthy. For from it can 
come discipline, and later self-command, 
which is the front door of freedom. 

To command oneself. The old concept. He 
who ruleth his spirit. And to command one’s 
art—there is a goal. But until that point 
arrives, until then, by inspecting the masters, 
by scrutinizing what they have done and their 
explanations, by responsibily molding one’s 
own work, one labors toward that door of 
freedom. And indeed it is far ahead. One is 
constantly mourning it seems, after a work 
has been written and its faults are plain, “It 
did not just come off this time.” And one 
swears by the prophet’s beard that next time 
it will. 

Discipline is hard. Pruning and selection 
are hard, Often it seems in a rewrite that the 
best ingredients must go. Like the hired man 
who quit suddenly, telling the farmer, “It was 
sorting the potatoes that did it. Got so I 
couldn’t decide about the middling ones, if 
they went to the pigs or if we kept them.” 
Culling and shifting. For the benefit of the 
whole. The tidily worded phrase, the delight- 
ful but unrelated incident, the surplus char- 
acter, the graphic lecture by the author; they 
must go. The parts shall flow harmonious into 
the whole. Flaubert has told us who have 
been repeating it since, that if he should have 
removed a sentence, one word, from “A 
Simple Heart,” the tale would collapse. The 
converse has to be true also. If he had added 
a phrase the story would be marred. Like 
sculpture with a ragged edge, unfinished. 
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Now available in answer to the many re- 
quests we have received are these heavy- 
weight, morocco grained covers, handsomely 
lined with magazine title stamped in gold. 
These binders are specially designed to hold 
12 issues of Writer’s Digest. 
Excellent for those back issues of Writer’s 
Digest you keep for reference. Highly recom- 
mended for libraries and offices. 
A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
including delivery. 

Send your order and payment to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Typed as instructed. Corrasable Bond; one free carbon, 
extra first and last sheet. 65¢ per thousand words, 75c 
minor corrections. Minimum $1.00. 


Fast, efficient service. 


FLORETTA BOSWELL 


6544 Garland Lincoln 5, Nebraska 








STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 

PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 











PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories, articles, books: 65¢ per thousand words. 
TV and dramatic scripts: 50c per page. 
All work done on electric typewriter 
and mailed flat, with free carbon. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N.Y. 
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Don’t Throw Away Your Talent! 
There is a bent in many talented writers 
who thereby dishonor their craft, to hurl 
everything they keep in the paintbox onto 
the canvas, They ply no subtility; nothing is 
left for the mind to juggle. The heavy-handed 
use of that which William Dean Howells 
called “the study of erotic shivers and fer- 
vors,” may be disastrous. It should be applied 
when necessary, delicately. But the error is 
made of slapping it on, underscoring it, map- 
ping it out, so that any value it might have 
is quite nil, the shock is muffled, the astute 
reader is bored. 

The cynical approach, or specification as 
Henry James named it, can be weakening. 
For very strong human emotions cannot be 
described. It can not be done, even with our 
American language which, if wielded well, 
surrenders to none. The Greeks knew this 





Your manuscript deserves the best 


ACCURATE TYPING 


on fine bond paper 
60c per thousand with minor corrections and carbon copy 


JUNE M. PAVLICEK 
8631 Onalaska St. San Diego 11, Calif. 
Browning 7-3766 








BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions_because: 
Confessions are a big, hungry market. 
A writer’s name isn’t important. 
Editors actually encourage beginners. 
As an experienced, selling confession writer, I can help 
you get started. 
Detailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum 
ELEANA OLIPHANT 


915 L St. N.W. Miami, Oklahoma 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond, white carbon, friendly help with 

spelling, punctuation, awkward grammar, sentence con- 

struction, $1.00 the thousand words. Typing only, 60c per 

per thousand, neatly efficiently to format. Added help 

with indispensable elements all modern prose must have 
Disabled veteran—College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 








NO READING FEE 


Professional agent will evaluate your 
book without charge; fiction or non-fic- 
tion; full length only. 


R. D. PERRY 


P.O. Box 216 Mansfield, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 











verity and in their plays violence and murder 
takes place offstage. We are informed of it by 
a recounting onlooker or by the bloodied 
actor who staggers on. The deed, unseen, 
has assumed a powerful image. If a writer 
can coax and persuade a reader up to the 
very orifice of that singular mystery, the 
human heart, and if the reader, gazing in, 
can glimpse a bit of its dark magnitude, he 
is near to experiencing a great emotion, But 
if an electric light has been strung above the 
pew where the sinner is wont to creep to 
kneel before majestic enigma of his god, the 
chances are he will come no more, The 
author’s duty shall be to interpret action 
seen and unseen, and to resolve the drama so 
that it becomes a part of the reader’s life and 
thinking. The author shall do this with care, 
holding himself in check, conscientious. 

The same self-command applies to length 
of work. There are dull and endless novels 
that would have made brilliant short stories. 
Why could not the writer stop? 

Now responsibility and discipline have fron- 
tiers. The small child cries, “This is a free 
country, isn’t it? I may do just as I please!” 
He strikes the cat to find that the border of 
his liberty has become her claws. And dis- 
cipline is not servitude. It is the open way to 
freedom. 


Ghost of the Future — Waiting! 


My own books will come out of me as they 
must. In the first which was out a year ago, 
The Wheel of Earth, 1 was remembering a 
kind of life I loved, a breed of people I had 
know, simple and stoic. In Measure My 
Love, my second novel, I was after a mood, 
the desperation of people with dreams who 
are pushing away truths. When I think of 
that story it is as if I am remembering a 
cloudy day and a quarrel with a fierce and 
fond lover. It was difficult and dark but the 
misunderstanding resolved, and the day came 
as it inexorably will, to its end. Now I am 
on another work, cast in another scene, 
another spanning of time. Ahead lie more, 
some with characters beginning to walk 
across the mind so that when it comes time, 
their features will have become pronounced. 
Now they are shadows, ghosts of the future. 
Richly I look forward to writing them down. 
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101 Free Photos (Continued from page 36) 


Oil (Venezuela) 

Kenneth F. Smith, Picture Librarian 
Creole Petroleum Corporation 

1230 Avenue of the Americas 

New York 20, N. Y. 

Oil 

Shell Oil Company 

Hal Power, Public Relations Dept. 
50 West 50th St. 

New York 20, N. Y. 


Petroleum 

John Huppmann, Picture Librarian 
Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 
Public Relations Department 

150 East 42 St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Plastics 

Edna J. Mancini, Picture Librarian 
Union Carbide Corporation 
Public Relations Department 

30 East 42 St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Photography 

Eastman Kodak Company 
Public Relations Department 
343 State St. 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Recreation: bicycles, 

bowling equipment, etc. 
American Machine and Foundry Co. 
Public Relations Department 
261 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Radar 

James N. Bannister, Photojournalist 
Sperry Gyroscope Company 

Public Information Photo Files 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Railroads: plus scenic and vacation 

spots served by each company 
Mr. J. P. Reinhold, Asst. to Pres. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, IIl. 


Harold H. Baetjer, Special Rep. 
Association of American Railroads 
844 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Department of Public Relations 
581 Fifth Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


(Western scenery, history, 
agriculture, industry ) 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Department of Press-Radio-TV Relations 
1416 Dodge St. 
Omaha 2, Neb. 


Science and Industry 

Charles J. Nelson, Chief 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Photo & TV News Bureau 

300 Stanwix St. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Shipping 

Mrs. Audrey B. Shank, Public Relations 
Matson Navigation Company 

215 Market St. 

San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Steelmaking and Ironmaking 

Louis Bornyas, Picture Editor 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Public Relations & Adv. Photo Librarian 
3 Gateway Center 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Steelmaking and Shipbuilding 

John C. Long, Manager of Publications 
Bethlehem Steel Company 

Publications Department, Photography File 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Sugar cane and sugar beet 
Sugar Information, Inc. 
52 Wall St. 

New York 5, N. Y. 


Sulphur mining 

Peter Lowry, Picture Librarian 
Freeport Sulphur Company 
161 East 42 St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone history 

Geary E. Griffith, Editor 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Photo Service 

195 Broadway 

New York 7,N. Y. 


Convention and Visitors Bureaus 


Many large cities have publicity bureaus. The 
addresses of these picture sources may be obtained 
from metropolitan telephone directories at your 
local library under ‘“‘convention & visitors bureau.” 
Here are only a few of them: 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 


Selling-instruction lessons, 


39 OCEAN STREET 
66 


00 each, or $39.00 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 








SO YOU'VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 


There it is... the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 
jacketed BOOK? 

To guide and assist the aspiring author, Comet Press Books has pre- 
pared an author’s manual. Titled How To Publish Your Book, it 


shows you how to have your book published in the simplest, safest, and 
most efficient way. It is yours free. Simply clip the coupon and send 
for it. 

' COMET'S COMPLETE PUBLISHING 
PROGRAM INCLUDES: 


EXPERT EDITING — Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and 


tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 
v UJ ue [ | S » PRODUCTION AND DESIGN — Each book is tastefully printed on 


fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. 


» LOW SUBSIDIES 
EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION — Comet markets your book to book- 
stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, 
movies, reprints, etc.) are also explored on each book. 
PROMOTION — Includes national newspaper and magazine advertis- 
BOOK! ing, press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail campaigns, 
s listings in BOOKS IN PRINT, TRADE LIST ANNUAL, etc. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE! 

Comet Press Books’ subsidy publishing plan affects unique economies 
”q in manufacturing through technical know-how and volume purchasing. 
We offer a COMPLETE publishing service at a remarkably low cost. 


Wd WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 


I have never heard of any company which advertised and fulfilled every 
promise Comet has done for me exactly what they advertise. Again, 


‘ many thanks. Guy Wells 
- gul & ... our very profound gratitude and deep appreciation . . . may our 
Lord reward you for the superb generosity and magnanimity ... The 


final product is a first rate job and the appearance even finer than we 


had anticipated. D.C.N., The Carmel 
I am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beau- 
tiful. I am just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard 
Thank you for the many fine things you are doing to promote the sale 
of my Death Below Zero. I was impressed with the promotion you are 
giving the book via radio and TV. Helen Head 
I had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who 
heard the 30 minute broadcast told me it went over big. 

Madge Brissenden 












4 Pleased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have all 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff, I 
am told, is interested. P. B. Heckel 
Theatrical books usually do not sell, but thanks to you. . . (mine) has 
sold and is selling. Arthur William Row 
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YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS IN 1959 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 
$25,000 from Colgate 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 
$20,000 from Crest-Pace 

$15,000 from Dole Pineapple 
$15,000 from Remington 

$10,000 from Green Giant Peas 
$10,000 from Hoover 

$10,000 from Lava Soap 

$5,000 from LePage 


You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest '"SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN"— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








VALUE TYPING 


50c per thousand includes 20-lb. bond paper, car- 
bon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation. $1.00 minimum. 
Please send postage. Sample sent free. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 


Box 551 Pawnee, Illinois 








SONGWRITERS !!!! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 
Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 

AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 





FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
_ Free carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 
RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 





NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 
Expert Mss. Typing 50c/1000 words 
(Fast Service—1 free carbon) 

Ghosting or rewriting from analysis or outline, 
all or any part of script—rate per mutual agree- 

ment. 


ELNORA BOLL AND ASSOCIATES 
2521 West Corson Street Torrance, Calif. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland Convention & Visitors Bureau, Inc. 
Terminal Tower 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 
Convention Bureau 
50 W. Broad St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Boston, Mass. 

Convention & Tourists Bureau of Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce 

80 Federal 

Boston, Mass. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit Convention & Visitors Bureau 
626 Book Building 

Detroit, Mich. 


New Orleans, La. 

Convention & Visitors Bureau 
Chamber of Commerce of N. O. Area 
315 Camp St. 

New Orleans, La. 


New York City 

Edith Locke 

Convention & Visitors Bureau 
90 East 42nd St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 

Helen Plowfield 

Convention & Visitors Bureau 
Filbert & Juniper Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis, Missouri 

Convention Publicity & Tourist Bureau 
911 Locust St. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Health and Welfare 


Blindness 

A. E. Wiley, Chief Picture Librarian 
American Federation for the Blind 
15 West 16 St. 

New York 11, N. Y. 


Cancer: treatment and research 
Iris Klein, Chief Picture Librarian 
American Cancer Society, Inc. 
521 West 57 St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Disasters 

Clifford Valentine, Picture Librarian 
American National Red Cross 

17 St., between D. & E. Sts., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Disease control 
Miss Dinorah Lopez-Molina, 
Photographic Editor 








~~ 
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Vantage Promotion Dept. 
Sells Book Condensation 


| An extra source of income for some 
Vantage authors is the sale of sub- 
sidiary rights. For example, our 
| Promotion Department recently 
sold a 20,000-word condensation of | 
I Was A Spy for Hitler, by Count 
| Theodore de Kaucher, to Magazine | 
Management, publishers of Man’s ! 
World and other periodicals. On 
| such sales, 80% of the income goes | 
to the author, only 20% to Vantage | 
Press. Magazine Management also | 
purchased some months ago, an 
extract from Robert *‘Vanderbilt’’ 
Brown’s book, I Solemnly Swear. 
To learn more about Vantage’s 
service to authors, send for our 
free 40-page booklet. Use the cou- 








pon below. 





What's Going On 
With Other Vantage 
Books and Authors? 


. Margaret Me ad, noted anthropolo- 
oe and social scientist, wrote a com- 
plimentary review recently on The 
Patient Speaks, by Dr. Harold A. 
Abramson, in Psychoanalysis and the 
Psychoanalytic Review . Dr. Mead 
called it ‘An exceedingly valuable book 

Excellent review in the Chicago 
Tribune by Ruth MacKay on Her 
Father’s Partner, by Alice McClana- 
han. lady lawyer, who worked with her 
father . . . Dr. Frank Stranges, author 
of Flying Saucerama, featured on Long 
John Show, WOR, New York, and on 
WVNJ, Newark, N. J., on the Larry 
Lesters Show . . A. R. D’Albert, 
author of Bed, Bath and Bedlam, 
appcared on the Books-in-the- News 
Show, in Cleveland, on KYW-TV . 
the United Press also sent out a news 
item on this book to its hundreds of 
member papers . . . Evelyn McAllister 
author of Easy Steps to Safe Swimming, 
was interviewed for fifteen minutes on 
a radio show in Cortland, N. Y. .. . 
this was preceded by a successful auto- 
graph party and a half-hour TV show 
on WN Binghamton, x 
Robert E. Koran, at 15. won a major 
Pillsbury Prize award for an original 
recipe . . . now Vantage has published 
Koran’s book of recipes called A Baker’s 
Holiday which was favorably reviewed 
in the Philadelphia 9 ... Happy 
Landings in Europe, by N Sharp, re- 
viewed by Diner’s Club Magaz ine, with 
over 800,000 readers . . . Lydia For- 
sythe’s book, Old Bob, was the subject 
of a full-page feature in _ Seattle 


(Wash.) Times . . . Don’t be discour- 
aged by rejection slips . . they don’t 
mean your book lacks merit . . . send 


vour manuscript to us for an appraisal, 
free of charge . . . address it to Helen 
Winner, Editorial Director. 





Why are so many deserving manuscripts 
rejected by commercial publishers? 


Many new writers—and many who have 
been published before—have found it 
virtually impossible to get worthy 
manuscripts published in recent years. 


Why? Because production 
have increased so much that, merely to 
regain his costs, the average publisher 
must sell many more copies than ever 
before. And since no one can predict 
the sale of any book—especially that of 
a newcomer—the publisher usually does 
not care to take the risk. 


expenses 


Of course, there are exceptions. A 
handful of unknowns get published 
every year, and some become huge suc- 
cesses. But for every one of these, there 
are thousands who are told, politely 
“Your book does not meet our needs 
at the present time.”’ 


What choice, have? 


then, do you 





Mayor Robert Wagner of New York 
City accepts an autographed copy of 
Roses, Poems and Candlelight from 
Arthur Kleinwald, Vice-President of 
Vantage Press. John Byrne, author. 
looks on. 


(a) You can keep sending your manu- 
script around in the hope that you will 
be one of the fortunate exceptions. 
(b) You can put your manuscript away 
and forget about it. ) Or, you can 
come to Vantage Press where 
work will be welcome 


your 
and will get a 
prompt and sympathetic reading. 
If you have faith in your work, and 
wish to see it published and promoted, 
send for our free 40-page booklet. It 
will tell you how hundreds of authors 
who had despaired of being published, 
finally found their way into print. Fill 
in and mail the coupon today. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York © Washington 
Hollywood 





Russell, 
actress 
daughter and sons. Mrs. Russell’s book, 


Geraldine Jacobi 


Jane Russell, the 


mother of 
poses with 


Oh, Lord, What Next? will be 
lished soon by Vantage Press. 


pub- 





In California: 


Please 





Name 
‘ 


FRE! Address 





LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, 


6253 Hollywood Blvd., 
In Washington, D.C.: 


e send me your free 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to 


N. Y. 


Hollywood 28 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


office nearest you) 

















Pan American Sanitary Bureau of 

The World Health Organization 
1501 New Hampshire Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Food and drug inspection 
U. S. Food & Drug Administration 

Division of Public Information 

3427 Health, Education & Welfare Bldg., N. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Foreign aid 

Clyde McNair, Picture Librarian 

U. S. International Cooperation Administration 
Photo File 

815 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Patients 
Diana D. Erler, Public Relations Department 
Associated Hospital Service of 
New York (Blue Cross ) 
80 Lexington Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Pharmacy: history 

Winifred Sewell, Librarian 

Squibb Institute for Medical Research 
Squibb Archives 

5 Georges Rd. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


Relief (Europe and Asia) 

Ivane Saulpaugh, Picture Librarian 
Church World Service 

Overseas Relief Activities 

215 Fourth Ave. 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Research: pharmaceutical 

Larry Schecter, Public Relations Department 
Pfizer (Charles) & Co., Inc. 

800 Second Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Travel 


Nearly all of the 50 states have files of publicity 
pictures for distribution to writers, although not 
all of them are listed here. A few countries are 
listed in addition. 


Alabama 

Alabama State Chamber of Commerce 
$68 South Perry St. 

Montgomery 6, Ala. 


Belgium 

Mrs. Paulette Soffin, Chief Picture Librarian 
Belgian Gov. Information Center 

630 Fifth Ave. 

New York 20, N. Y. 


British Columbia 
R. L. Colby, Chief Photographer 
(Canada) British Columbia Department of 


Recreation and Conservation 
Photographic Branch 
Parliament Buildings 
Victoria, B. C. 


Canada 
Canada, Consulate General of. N. Y. 
Press and Information Division 

620 Fifth Ave. 

New York 20, N. Y. 


Pierre Brunet, Picture Librarian 

Canada, Public Archives of Picture Division 
330 Sussex Drive 

Ottowa, Ont. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
Publicity Division 
Ottowa, Ont. 


Connecticut 

Ann Schwager, Picture Librarian 
Connecticut Development Commission 
State Office Building 

Hartford 15, Conn. 


Delaware 

Mrs. George Hyatt, Librarian 

Delaware State Development Department 
Dover, Dela. 


Florida 

Mrs. Georgiann Pennington, Picture Librarian 
Florida Development Commission 

News Bureau 

Caldwell Building 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


India 

Picture Librarian: Press Attache 

India, Information Service of Embassy of India 
2107 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 

Washington 8, D. C. 


Iowa 

Clare Kessell, Publicity Director 
Iowa Development Commission 
200 Jewett Building 

Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Kansa3 

Don Richards, Public Relations Director 
Kansas Industrial Development Commission 
State Office Building 

Topeka, Kan. 


Kentucky 

Paul W. Grubb, Picture Librarian 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce 
670 South Third St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 


Maine 

Clarence McKay, Director of Photography 
Maine Department of Economic Development 
Public Relations Division 
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State House 
Augusta, Maine 


Manitoba 

(Canada) Manitoba Department of Industry 
and Commerce 

Room 252, Legislative Building 

Winnipeg 1, Man. 


Massachusetts 

Lenox E. Bigelow, Vacation-Travel Rep. 
Massachusetts Dept. of Commerce 

334 Boylston St. 

Boston 16, Mass. 


Mississippi 

Lynette Farmer, Picture Librarian 
Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Board 
P. O. Box 849 

1504 State Office Building 

Jackson, Miss. 


Missouri 

Gerald R. Massie, Picture Librarian 

Missouri Division of Resources and Development 
Jefferson Building 

Jefferson City, Mo. 


Netherlands 

Henriette van Nierop, Picture Librarian 
Netherlands Information Service 
Visual Aid Department 

711 Third Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


North Carolina 

Mrs. Barbara Roylas, Picture Librarian 
North Carolina Travel Bureau 
Education Building 

Raleigh, N. C. 


North Dakota 

Don Gackle, Publicity Director 

Greater North Dakota Association 

North Dakota State Chamber of Commerce 
P. O. Box 1781 

Fargo, N. D. 


Nova Scotia 

James Mulcahy, Picture Librarian 
(Canada) Nova Scotia Film Bureau 
Provincial Building 

Halifax N. S., Canada 


Ohio 

Paul Sherlock, Picture Librarian 

Ohio Division of Economic Development 
and Publicity 

402 State Office Building 

Columbus 15, Ohio 


Gasoline activities 

Miriam Bacci, Picture Librarian 
Cities Service Company 

Sixty Wall Tower 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Electricity, gas and steam 
distribution (New York City) 
Public Information Bureau 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 
4 Irving Place 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Interior decoration, cork 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Public Relations Department 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Money (coins and bills) 

Vernon L. Brown, Curator 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Museum of Moneys of the World 
1254 Sixth Ave. 

New York 20, N. Y. 


Ontario 

Sybil Power-Kent, Picture Librarian 

(Canada) Ontario Department of Travel 
and Publicity 

Photograph Library 





Make Extra Money 
Writing! 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.” 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 25 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


1 PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 
75c per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. vaoars 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | DO IT 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 


Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2942 S.W. 27th Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








EXPERT TYPING 


Technical or non-technical 15 years 
experience IBM electric 
Manuscripts perfectly typed on fine bond paper; one 
carbon free; extra first and last pages; 65c per thousand 
with minor corrections. Mailed flat, postage extra. 
MARIAN M. NIHLEN 
3680 S. W. 26th St. Miami, Florida 

















Writers Digest 
announces 

a new course 
in Magazine 


article writing 








Magazine editors spend most of their budget 
for non-fiction. Writer's Digest offers you a 
complete course in magazine writing that 
cavers everything from the 4,000-word full- 
length article published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post down to the 500-word column fillers 
bought by the American Home. 


One by one, the editors help you take apart 
the various types of magazine articles popular 
today (the “you” piece, personality profiles, 
inspiration, controversy, humor, quizzes, etc.). 
You learn to understand the techniques used 
by professionals to write salable articles. 
Where to get ideas; how to do research; how 
to use your own personal experience and back- 
ground as a springboard for articles. 

This is not a “snap” course; it is for someone 
who wants to develop into a non-fiction writer 
capable of earning $100 monthly as a part- 
time article writer. Actually when you enroll 
you are sent into the field just as if you were 
working with an editor on assignment to do a 
specific job. If you are a real writer and hon- 
estly and truly want to work and learn, this 
course is made for you. You'll love it and it 
will reward you well. 


Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


[-] Enroll me in the Writer's Digest Course in Writing 
Non-fiction for Magazines. | enclose $35 tuition in full. 
If after 30 days, | am dissatisfied, my tuition will be 
refunded in full. 

[-] Send more details on this course. | am interested in 
becoming a student. 

Enrollments in second half of this course (tuition also $35) available 
to graduates of the first section who enjoy a grade of ‘'B’’ or better; 


or to writers who have sold $400 or more in non-fiction the past 18 
months to no less than five different markets. 


Name 

















Address 





City 



























bie 
er; 





67 College St. 
Toronto. Ont. 


Rhode Island 

Leonard J. Panaggio 

Rhode Island Development Council 
State House 

Providence 3, R. I. 


Spain 

Homer McK. Rees, Chief Picture Librarian 
Spanish National Tourist Department 

247 Park Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Switzerland 

Swiss National Tourist Office 
10 West 49 St. 

New York 20, N. Y. 


Turkey 

Sadi Hanif, Picture Librarian 
Turkish Information Office 
444 East 52 St. 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Vermont 

Geoffrey D. C. Orton, Photographer 
Vermont Development Commission 
State Office Building 

Montpelier, Vt. 


West Virginia 

David P. Cruise, Picture Librarian 

West Virginia Industrial and 
Publicity Commission 

State Capitol Building 

Charleston 1, W. Va. 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Travel Commission 
Capitol Building 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Miscellaneous 


Canadian Army activities 

Captain Floyd E. Caza, Picture Librarian 
Canada. Directorate of Public Relations (Army) 
Canadian Army Photos 

Room 3036, “B” Building, N. D. H. Q. 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Coast Guard activities 

Elizabeth Segedi, Chief Picture Librarian 
United States Coast Guard 

Public Information Division 

1300 East Street, N. W. 

Washington 25, D. C. 


United States Coast Guard 
Third Coast Guard District 
Office of the Commander 
United States Custom House 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Musicians at work 

Don Hunstein. Chief Picture Librarian 
Columbia Records 

799 Seventh Ave. 

New York 19. N. Y. 


Office equipment 
Alice Johnson, Chief Picture Librarian 
Remington Rand Division 

Sperry Rand Corporation 
Advertising Art Files and Visual Aids Files 
315 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. ¥ 


Soap carving 

Raymond Bern 

National Soap Sculpture Committee 
36-40 37th St. 

Long Island City. 1, N. Y. 


































Thoroughbred Racing 

John I. Day, Director Service Bureau 
Thoroughbred Racing Association, Inc. 
925 Chrysler Building 


New York 7, N. ¥ 


Tourism 

Florence Mouckley, Chief Picture Librarian 
Pan-American World Airways 

Photo Library 

28-19 Bridge Plaza North 

Long Island City, 1, N. Y. 


SONNET SEQUENCES 


and Other Poems 
Edited by Henry Picola 


Study slant of this poetry magazine. Per copy 50c. 
Also VESPERS, per copy, 50c. 


966 East 25th Street 





Paterson 3, New Jersey 


POEMS 


* Wanted To Be Set To Music 
* by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
* 
* 











Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 











LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
mss., with tips to aid your future work, same as for my 
adult university students. $1 per 1,000 words—$5 min- 
imum. Query on books. Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 

















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, proas dic Bomn writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspapermen throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. } 

The rate for ‘“‘Personals’”’ is twenty cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a WritTEeR’s 
Dicest Box Number, the fee is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for February must reach 
us by December 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only. ) 











JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original.’”’) $1.00 membership 
fee includes ‘‘Writer’s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, 
Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


WRITERS’ ABC SHORTHAND. TEXTBOOK, $2. 
Returnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W.C 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION devoted exclusively to 
the happiness and security of men and women in 
the middle years and older. Sample copy 10c. 
Pleasure & Profit Magazine, 23 Victoria Road, 
Quincy 69, Massachusetts. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 








20 BOOKS ON WRITING for writers—$2. postpaid. 
Miller’s, 1320 Niles Ave., St. Joseph 3, Michigan. 


SUBMIT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES and increase 
your chances of sales with photographs from Gray 
Photos. Stock photos on almost every subject— 
$3.00 each. Custom work at low rates. Send for 
free literature. Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, 
Tennessee. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 50c. Sizemore, 2753-D Ful- 
lerton Ave., Chicago 47. 


ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your ene- 
mies! Startle even yourself... with an easily ac- 
uired ‘“‘Personal Power’’ that few can ignore. 
azing control swiftly developed at home. Free 
details! Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Ariz. 











FOR BOOKS ON ART and on ships, write Glou- 
cester Art Press, P.O. Box 538, Gloucester, Mass. 


FIFTY PERSONALIZED IRON-ON CLOTHING 
a ge Dollar. Sly’s 4381WD Lake, Roches- 
ter 12, N. Y. 





CARTOONISTS—WANT TO SELL YOUR WORK 
By new method. Not a correspondence course. 
Straley Agency, 410 S. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 





ACTUAL T-V SCRIPTS (USED), $2.00. Worthy 
Enterprises, Box 2023, Van Nuys, Calif. 


DROUTH, FREEZE AND FLOODS too have made 
old me donald blue, cheer him up with a couple 
bucks (dollers) get in return, two of his buetifull 
poems, jim me donald, calumet, okla. 


LETTERS REMAILED—DETROIT. 25c Hardeman, 
15815 14th St. Detroit 38, Mich. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL”—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Order 
and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 261, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn, 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged, List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


25,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12, 94x 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


HEMINGWAY (George, our butcher) says: ‘‘Stor- 
E-Cord invaluable writing aid. Increases ideas and 
income, decreases wasted hours.’’ Stor-E-Cord 
only $2. ‘‘Plot’’ informative booklet just $1. Blake- 
Franklin, 1884 SW Fourth, Portland, Ore. 


THE MONEY CURRENT—NEW LESSON manu- 
script gives tested psychological methods for in- 
creasing your income, Learn how to contact the 
money current. For details write David W. Rice, 
Box 665, Evanston, Illinois. 


SCALP COMFORT. IT’S YOURS WITH DR. SHIF- 
FER’S Famous Shampoo. $2.00 postpaid. Eco- 
nomical. Dr. Shiffer’s Laboratories,, 1110 Euclid, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


BONDED PERSONALIZED REMAIL SERVICE. 
wg a. Reese, 1114 Ortega or Box 144, Carls- 
ad, N. M. 


PRESS CARD AND AUTO STICKER $1.00. A must 
for every free-lance writer or photographer. Ob- 
i courtesies. Commercial Masters, Gardiner, 


N. 








EXPERT FACT FINDING and Library Research in 
Library of Congress, National Archives, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done by trained librari- 
ans. Reasonable rates, prompt service. Library 
Associates, 3205 Park View Road, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. 


ANYONE HAVING COPIES OF JEM magazine, 
May through October, 1957, contact Judson Mun- 
sey, Box 97, FAA, Agana, Guam. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—NEW! Two for $1.50, 
postpaid. Specify typewritier. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Illinois. 





GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 58. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Fiaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 





MOST FAMILY GENEALOGIES, out-of-print books, 
magazines supplied. Free quotations. Bookfinders, 
Box 573, Franklin, Pa. 





SMALL BOOKS PRINTED, by offset, neat, artistic, 
bound with plastic spiral, Jery reasonable. Spe- 
oy Farmer Magazine, 1729 Cabana, W. Covina, 

alif. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—AIll dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21”’x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 





ANALYSIS AT HOME. Free details. Recorded 
techniques. Full price, $10. Guarantee. Freedom 
Records, P. O. Box 3065-DW, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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YOU NEED FRESH PLOTS—Editors refuse hash. 
“PLOTTER” contains five fascinating story skele- 
tons by novelist Francois de la Roche’; writing 
advice by Larston Farrar (HOW TO MAKE 
$18,000 A YEAR FREELANCE WRITING author) ; 
PLUS timely article tips. Current copy bound in 
richly durable parchment, only $2.00. CREATIVE 
FEATURES, Potomac P. O. Box 2121, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. 





“WRITING FOR PROPHETS” $1.00 Postpaid. 
Fred Payne, “Script Doctor." 1275 Westchester 
PL, Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


JOIN WRITERS’ SWAP-IDEAS CLUB, §$2. Bi- 
monthly Bulletin featuring constructive articles 
on writing, marketing, etc. Sample, 35¢ coin. 
Sylvia Walery, Editor, WSIC, 10044 Bevis Ave., 
San Fernando 1, California. 


PRESS IDENTIFICATION FOR’ LICENSE 
PLATES. Weatherproof bakelite. 2” x 8”, holes 7” 
apart top and bottom. Beveled. Says ‘‘PRESS’’. 
Two weeks delivery. $2.00 each, postpaid. No COD. 
Press Plates, 648 Scranton Ave., Lynbrook, N. Y. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 





LETTERS REMAILED 15¢ Receiving-Forwarding 
$2.00 per month. Capital views furnished. Research 
in World’s largest libraries, any subject. Rublee, 
1536 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


LIKE CATS? ILLUSTRATED TWEENEY is off the 
press, (Lothrop). Interesting study in juvenile 
story construction. Ideal Christmas gift. $3.00 
(autograph copy) postpaid. Order from author, 
Harvey Foreman, Box 1291, Hartford, Conn. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Some 
clippings worth $20.00 EACH! NEWSCRAFT, 
W D-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST — Inspiring, instructive 
articles on Metaphysics, Psychology, Occultism, 
kindred subjects. Twelve monthly issues $3.00, 
six months $1.75. 7 Jordan (Agent) 707 W. 
17ist St., New York 32, N. ¥. 





CO-WRITER, RE-WRITER, OBSERVERS, INTER- 
VIEWERS, PHOTOGRAPHERS wanted. Experi- 
enced or determined. Any location. Every reply 
ee. Co-Features, Box 2634, Providence 7, 
R. I. 





SELLING BY MAIL IS FASCINATING. Profit- 
able. Free information. BIRDSALL. 116 Jackson, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


LETTERS REMAILED, 25c¢ each. Souvenirs mailed 
One Dollar Fifty. M. Techner, Seventy Strong, 
New York 68, N. ¥ 


FOR THE ENLIGHTENED—Unusual books on 
Mysticism; little-known doctrines of Jesus and 
ancients; self-mastery through application of 
natural laws. Open window to refreshing air of 
scientific and spiritual truths. Free folder on 
request. =“ Jordan, 707 W. 1l7ist St., New 
York 32, N. Y. 








MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Permanent Em- 
ployment! Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New 
York. 


“25 TRICKS OF THE WRITER’S TRADE.’’ Ama- 
teur or Professional? Comparison reveals differ- 
ences. $2. Ruth Renkel, 174 Beebe, Elyria, Ohio. 





MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Famous book tells how! 
ree information. Hunholz, 902-W 8th, Wamego, 
ansas. 


“X-RAY EYES. How to ANALYZE—and INFLU- 


ENCE People—AT SIGHT.’’ (Adults.) $3. Satis- 
oe or refund. Clarion, Box 9309-W5, Chicago 





WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete = ness! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 








PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., 


Reasonable. 
Chicago 13. 


NOISES BOTHER YOU? LIGHT SLEEPER? Mini- 
mize annoying sounds. Sleep relaxed, restfully. 
Generous supply ‘‘HUSHIES’’ material $2.00. 
Waterproof. Dr. Shiffer’s Laboratories, 1110 
Euclid, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





WEEKLY NEWSPAPER—Start your own without 
one cent capital. No catch. Guaranteed, anyone 
can. Booklet revealing how—$2.00. (Only 761 
copies left). Young Publications, Dryden, Virginia. 


YOUR PERSONALIZED STATIONERY will help 
sell editors. Free information. Clevenger, 2007 E. 
13th St., Tulsa 4, Okla. 





LETTERS REMAILED 25¢ EACH. M. 
5171 Hillcrest Street, Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 


Kernezy, 





OVER 1,000 exciting ways to make money! Valuable 
dollar-making ‘‘tips’’ for everybody, many ex- 
tremely profitable. Work home. Goldmine of 
information and knowledge—absolutely free. Ex- 
pect surprise! Neihart Cuttler Publishers, Read- 
ing, Penna. 


“WRITE TO SELL,” 20 BOOK SET, $2. Free list. 
Miller’s 1320 Niles Ave., St. Joseph 3, Mich. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT OUTLINES with 
surprise endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloom- 
field, Elwood, Kansas. 





LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send ‘‘Wants.’’ No obliga- 
tion. Aardvarks Booksearch, Santee, California. 


SPARE TIME MONEY for the creative minded 
worker by the author of ‘‘PECK’S BAD BOY.”’ 
Okott C. Crum, 1612 Lamar, Washington, D.C. 


HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR PHRASES—A must 
for every gagwriter, songwriter, versewriter, etc. 
2,500 phrases pinpointing rhyme, alliteration, and 
contrast. Alphabetically listed for quick reference. 
36 pages—paper bound. $1.00 postpaid. Long- 
Abbott Publications, New Richmond, Ohio. 





$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare-time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Ar- 
gyle 18, Wis. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 71. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 








LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, hypnotize with your re- 
corder, eee or amazing Electronic Edu- 
cator endless tape recorder. Free ean | lists over 
200 unusual tapes, records, equipment for experi- 
menters. ; i Research Association, 
Box 24-WD, Olympia, Washington. 


PALM BEACH POSTMARK—Letters remailed—for- 
warded 25c letter. $3.00 month. Vincent Moffitt, 
2911 No. Flagler, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


“et BY MAIL.” $1.00 | 00 prepaid. War-Ann, Box 
214-E, Peru, Indiana. 








FREE ADVICE TO NEW WRITERS of book length 
or story outlines by published author. Enclose 
stamped envelope. Eve Linkletter, Box 2168— 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 





SONGWRITERS: 100 AUTOGRAPH LEADSHEETS 
of your song, $12.50. Send ‘ates or dise recording, 
plus typed words. Rensma Music, 3421 15th Ave., 

, St. Petersburg, Florid 
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“Bound To Be Read” (Cont. from pg. 37) 


Television has its own vocabulary: stock 
shot, film clip, split screen, limbo. These 
terms are explained along with many others. 
Mr. Roberts has crammed his book with 
essential material. There is a limited dis- 
cussion of the television audience, its de- 
mands and interests. The author seems to 
have a twinkle in his eye when he discusses 
taboos. “A television program of any kind is 
an invited guest in the sanctity of the viewer’s 
home, and in order to be invited again must 
observe the rule of decorum that any other 
guest would observe. The average American 
family has for instance 2.3 children, and al- 
though everybody knows that all children 
are little monsters except yours and mine, we 
have no right to outrage a parent because of 
anything said or done that would misguide 
or offend even .3 of one child.” F. H. 


The Living Novel—A Symposium, edited 
by Granville Hicks, Macmillan, 230 pages, 
$4.50. 

Granville Hicks now conducts the “Literary 
Horizons” department in the Saturday Re- 
view. He has written a number of critical 
studies and three novels. He believes in the 
novel as a literary form. He resents the state- 
ment of critics that the novel in America is 
dead, that novelists are no longer interested 
in serious writing, but write for the enter- 
tainment of the masses for whom literary 
merit has little meaning. He believes there 
are American writers who still believe in the 
novel—‘‘men and women who write out of 
themselves and not for the market, who 
recognize there is a craft to be mastered and 
are determined to master it, and who have 
already made it clear that they have talent 
enough to warrant their ambitions. There 
are serious writers who do not have an eye 
on Hollywood, but who explore the human 
race in relation to background, attempt to 
formulate a philosophy about the destiny of 
man or his part in the universe. These writers 
most frequently do not reach the general 
public. Reviews appear in only a limited 
number of periodicals.” 

Mr. Hicks does not attempt to answer the 
problem of the unsung writer. He discusses 
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the situation in his foreword and afterword. 
The reader may agree or disagree depending 
on ‘his point of view. 

Ten writers contribute their views in the 
chapters of the symposium: Saul Bellow, 
Ralph Ellison, Flannery O’Connor, Jessa- 
myn West, Herbert Gold, Mark Harris, Paul 
Darcy Boles, John Brooks, Wright Morris 
and Harvey Swados. The essays deal with 
the personal writing experiences of these 
writers. Saul Bellow discusses the distrac- 
tions of the fiction writer. He concludes that 
a writer novelist begins with disorder and 
disharmony and he goes toward order by an 
unknown process of the imagination. Ralph 
Ellison’s sketch of the novel in the United 
States gives his theories of society, morality 
and the novel. He says: “More than any 
other literary form, the novel is obsessed 
with the impact of change upon personality.” 
Flannery O’Connor defends the regional 
writer who has the right to speak for his 
region, telling the truth as he sees it. Harvey 
Swados attacks the publisher. “The position 
of the New York publisher is becoming more 
and more like that of the Broadway pro- 
ducer. He is gambling on smash hits, and can 
less and less afford to take chances on a new- 
comer whose work is merely promising or is 
more promising but less commercial.” 

The ten writers who have expressed their 
ideas in this symposium may not be as well 
known as Hemingway or Faulkner, but they 
certainly are alive. They certainly have no 
inhibitions about expressing their opinions of 
other novelists and of the functions of the 
serious novel. Here is a point of view fiction 
writers should recognize. Granville Hicks 
concludes, “too many good novels are being 
written, that is in proportion to the people 
who are able and willing to read them.” 
That’s a good discussion topic for a cold 
winter evening. F.H. 


The Children’s Book Field, by Jean Poin- 
dexter Colby, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 246 
pages, $3.50. 

Jean Colby knows children, the children’s 
book field and publishing. She was children’s 
book editor at Houghton-Mifflin for five 
years and editor of the children’s book divi- 
sion of Pelligrini and Cudahy. 
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Here she writes briefly but comprehensively 
about a survey of juvenile publishing. Her 
first four chapters are a must for the juvenile 
writer. She analyzes the editorial point of 
view ; explains what makes a good book good ; 
gives definite instructions about how not to 
write; discusses the age groups and the fic- 
tion types to appeal to each group. 

“In order to write well for children you 
must like them, understand them, respect 
them. Children will enjoy your books be- 
cause you know what they like and what 
they understand. You have not forgotten the 
joys and sorrows of childhood, nor do you 
laugh at them or underrate them. You write 
your best because you know from your own 
close experience that children are apprecia- 
tive, sensitive and wise.” 

Many writers believe that after a book is 
accepted, in a flash the book will be on the 
market. Mrs. Colby shatters this illusion. She 
explains revision technique. There is art work 
to be considered. Printing costs must be taken 
into consideration. The acceptance is just 
the beginning. The chapters on illustration, 
printing, bindings supply answers to many 
questions asked by writers who have had no 
publishing experience. 

A chapter on book series answers more 
questions for the beginning juvenile writer. 
The advantages and disadvantages are dis- 
cussed. 

Mrs. Colby originated The Junior Re- 
viewers. She feels children are the best critics 
for the books they read. She feels writers will 
accept critical comment from children in 
better spirit than from editors. One of the 
delightful features of the book is a selection 
of junior book reviews. “I did not like this 





CRITICISM 





book,” wrote a nine year old. “Even if it was 
a different way of teaching me history, I still 
DIDN’T LIKE IT. Maybe kids nine to 
eleven would like it, but I don’t know why 
except the kids in the story were that age.” 

A five and a half year old commented con- 
cisely about the art work of a wild horse 
book. “One of the things I don’t like is the 
shape of the boy’s head. Also I think they got 
too many bulls for the cows. I don’t think 
they should make the back of the book look 
like a Christmas tree but they should make 
it look like a book about horses.” 

A nine year old girl wrote: “This is a 
boring book for anyone not interested in 
housework. I was not a bit interested in it, 
so I could hardly finish it. The only thing 
Mary Ann did bad was to break Aunt 
Sophie’s very special china teacup.” 

In entertaining manner, Mrs. Colby shows 
that the writer must know children, their 
interests, likes and dislikes in relation to their 
age level to write successfully for the juvenile 
market. F.H. 


Writing The Confession Story, by Dorothy 
Collett, The Writer, Inc., 190 pages, $3.00. 
Dorothy Collet writes and sells confessions. 
She has respect for the confession magazine, 
recognizing the purpose of the confession 
story—the experience of an individual who 
has learned her lesson the hard way. She 
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phrases it thus: “They strive to entertain, 
yes, in the sense that the reader’s interest 
must be aroused and sustained. But more 
important their aim is to inspire—to help 
the reader with his or her problem or with 
the problem of someone close to him, per- 
haps only to throw an encouraging light on 
it—to prevent some from making serious 
mistakes by showing them in advance 
through the experiences you are narrating 
that the pitfalls are tragic and cannot be 
avoided. 

Since all confession stories, despite the wide 
range in subject matter, have the same ulti- 
mate objective, Miss Collett believes it is 
possible to fit practically all of them into a 
basic pattern. She has listed ten elements 
comprising the confession story. She discusses 
these ten elements in detail. Special sugges- 
tions about characterization are helpful and 
rather unusual. “Be sure you are thoroughly 
acquainted with your characters, even the 
ones who play minor roles in your story. Too 
often, after the beginner has learned how to 
plot and how to create an understandable 
narrator, his story fails because he has not 
given enough thought to the other charac- 
ters.” She stresses the importance of careful 
planning in plot to make that Waterloo of 
writers, coincidence, plausible. 

One of the helpful features of the book is 
the complete analysis of two confession 
stories written by the author. She explains 
how she conceived the idea of each story, 
how she made her basic plan. 

This book is a practical guide for the writer 
who would like to write confessions that sell. 
The suggestions about development of the 
personal problem plot are helpful for slick- 
type writing as well. F.H. 


Encyclopedia of English, Arco Publishing 
Co., 520 pages, $1.50. 


It won’t write the book for you, nor will it 
assure a quick sale; but the Encyclopedia of 
English, edited by Arthur Zeigler, can help 
oil the tools which may lead to a successful 
story, book, business letter or term paper. 
Two of the twenty books contained in this 
single 512-page reference volume deal with 
grammar. Since grammar comes not from 
the gods, but from grammarians, the object 
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is to illuminate usage and thereby prevent 
the common grammatical boo-boo. 

Two other books guide through the mazes 
of spelling, setting forth the mavericks of the 
spelling range, with suggestions for their cor- 
ralling. The Encyclopedia offers a logical 
and practical approach to the many incon- 
sistencies in both punctuation and pronun- 
ciation. Vocabulary and its manifestations 
are covered in three books to help the reader 
improve his active vocabulary. 

In addition to the “work” books of the En- 
cyclopedia, there is a complete history of the 
English language from the Anglo-Saxon to 
the Anglo-American, as well as a survey of 
English and American literature from ““Beo- 
wulf” to Thomas Wolfe. 

Postscript to poets: Both traditional tech- 
niques, forms and types of verse, and recent 
departures from tradition are discussed and 
exemplified. 

In summary, here is a complete reference, 
an able instructor, and an expert “refresher” 
for information you’ve mentally misfiled 


M.H. 


N. Y. Mkt. Letter 

Next spring, Chilton Company—Book Di- 
phia 39, Pennsylvania, will launch books for 
Modern Youth, a line of fiction and non- 
fiction written for the 15 to 19 age group. 
The consulting editor for this series is Miss 
Elizabeth Morton, formerly with Winston 
Send in a query rather than a completed 
manuscript for the fastest response. Chilton 
also publishes 17 trade publications but most 
of the work here is done by staff or on assign- 
ment. 


(Cont'd from pg. 41 


Can You Do A Book on Hi-fi, 
Dressmaking, etc. ? 


Here’s another new book market. Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Company, | Park Avenue. 
New York City 16, New York, has estab- 
lished a new book-publishing division which 
will issue books in the fields in which it has 
magazines — that is photography, boating, 
electronics, flying, hifi, sports cars, for men. 
And for women books dealing with any sub- 
ject which is discussed more briefly in their 
magazine, Modern Bride — cooking, home 
decoration, fashion, dressmaking, etc. Free- 
lance writers who are qualified in these var- 
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ious fields are invited to submit ideas to the 
editors. Unless a complete manuscript is 
available, the idea should be presented in 
brief form with an outline and a sample 
chapter or two, so that a decision may be 
reached quickly by the board of editors. Most 
manuscripts are published under a standard 
royalty agreement, but some are purchased 
outright. This department recommends a 
contract. Professional writers do not sell their 
work outright. The general manager of the 
book division is Louis Zara. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








QUALITY TYPING AT A NOMINAL 7 es 
— LENGTHS A SPECIALTY 
per thousand words, plus postage 
CORRASABLE | BOND OR ORDINARY GOOD BOND 
EASE SPECIFY PREFERENCE 
m.. yo eed ce: hs Guaranteed 
(Minimum Charge—$1.00) 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 








Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 





































































Ziff Davis’s Louis Zara will head up the new book 
division. 


Esquire Magazine will join The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in sponsoring a literary 
symposium on “The Role of the Writer in _ 
America,” to be held in December 1959 o1 
January 1960 on the campus of SUI. Ses- 
sions will be held for about two and a half 
days, and will be open to the students and 
to the general public without charge. The 
symposium will be coordinated by Arnold 
Gingrich, publisher of Esquire, and Paul 
Engle, director of the SIU writers’ workshop 
The participants will be persons who are 
deeply involved in the mainstreams of liter- 1 
ary thought and activity. For details con- 
tact Esquire at 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Alfred Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine has 
moved from New York to Florida. The new 
address is Lakeview Building, Suite 105 
North Palm Beach, Florida. William Man- 
ners, the editorial director, is going along 
with it. We'll miss you, Bill. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, P. 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 

a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
6. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
If you have written ag which you think should sell 
Read: ling and handling fee: $3 each 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 
y all means send them in for marketing. 





10% commission on sales. 


ROBERT OBERF RST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey j 
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one article. ) 


Sells Feature Articles to Biggest Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine writing from Palmer Institute has 
been invaluable to me ever since,” writes Keith Monroe, widely known 


+ 


writer whose articles have appeared in Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
American, Readers’ Digest, True, Argosy and other top pay magazines. 
He received more than $500 in royalties for radio broadcasts based on 


Learn from the Only School 
of Writing Accredited by the 
National Home Study Council 


Read What Students 
Say About How We 
Helped Them Succeed 


Graduate 
Now Famous 
Author 
A. E. Van Vogt, 


one of the all-time 
greats in science- 
fiction, is the author 
of five published 
books, scores of 
short stories and novelettes. He 
writes: ‘Thanks for your help with 
the article, “The West Coast’s Hyp- 
notism Man’ which sold to Western 





Family. The Palmer course is ex- 
cellent—it was a milestone in my 
career.” 


“Before taking 
the Palmer course 
I knew nothing 


about writing. All 
I possessed was the 





urge and a bat- 
tered old type- 
writer. Now, after 


studying with Pal- 
mer, I have sold short stories to 
The Family Herald, Weekly Star, 
and others. One brought mea 


check for $125. I have also re- 
ceived several encouraging letters 
from big-slick editors.’—Edith P. 
Wortman, Albany, Ga. 
Student 
Wins $500 


In Competition 


**Freedom’s Holy 
Light won $500 for 
me in the competi- 
tion held annually 
by the Pennsylvania 
Freedom League. I am now at work 
expanding this to full book length, 
§ and am happy to say eight pub- 
lishers are interested in it.”’—Har- 
ld A. Seward, Easton, Pa. 








An Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study 
Council, composed of nationally known educators (not just 
those in the home study field), visits and inspects applicant 
schools to confirm evidence that they are up to the rigid 
standards required for accreditation. Instructional mate- 
rials are reviewed by unbiased, experienced writing 
authorities. 

What this may mean to you as a Palmer student, can 
readily be seen by the following: 

To be accredited, a school must offer educationally sound 
and up-to-date courses, have a competent faculty, admit 
only qualified students, advertise truthfully, keep its tui- 
tion charges reasonable, show a good record of ethical 
relationships with students, and be financially sound. 


Learn From Successful Writers 


Palmer’s unique method of training has helped hundreds 
of new as well as established writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and profit—in not just one field of 
writing, but in all. Fiction and articles for magazines, TV, 
and specialized publications. Palmer is endorsed by famous 
authors and hundreds of successful graduates. You receive 
individual coaching by professional writers who give help- 
ful, detailed instruction showing how to write salable 
material. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


So that you may see for yourself how you may “cash in’”’ 
on the opportunities offered now in writing, send for free 
typical lesson package and 40-page book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories.”” No obligation. No salesman will 
call. Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 
Only School of Writing Accredited by 
National Home Study Council 


1680 No. Sycamore, Desk J-129 
Hollywood 28, California 





Approved 


The Art for Veterans 


of Writing 
§ Salable 
Stories 













Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-129 


: Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, ‘“‘The Art of 
i Writing Salable Stories.’” which explains how you help new writers get 
1 started and experienced writers increase their income. (Please print clearly. 
! 

1 Mr / 

g Mrs. ¢ 

3 Miss ) 

! 

y Address 

1 

' - - P 

y City Zone State 

! 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here ( 





A LITERARY CONSULTANT 
IS KNOWN BY THE 
CLIENTS HE KEEPS 


These people are real... 





the names unchanged .. . the 


comments unsolicited. 


I am well satisfied with your help. It 
is exactly what I wanted and needed. 
Now I can go at my revision with a clear 
picture of what I must do. I liked your 
ads in Writer’s Digest and considered 
long and well before I came to a deci- 
sion. I feel that I chose well.—Mabel A. 
Huey. 


I do like the changes and improvements 
you made. I can see now why the story 
seemed to be dragging in places. I ap- 
preciate your taking the time to explain 
your work and am sure your sugges- 
tions will help me in some future writ- 
ing projects.—Col. Sherman L. Kiser. 


How can I say “thanks” and express my 
true thoughts? I’m so happy with the 
way you did it all—the edited manu- 
script, the criticism, just all of it! 


Grace V. Schillinger. 





You have given an easy movement to 
the characters which makes them come 
to life. I marvel at how closely the re- 
vised work follows the original and how 
well you were able to project yourself 
into the story.—Rev. James E. Farrell. 


I was delighted this morning to receive 
my manuscript with your very con- 
structive suggestions. I am so enthusi- 
astic over the report, which I have read 
numerous times, that this letter will 
have to be brief as I am anxious to put 
your plans to work.—F. Grace Ander- 
son. 


I am very pleased with your work. You 
certainly have given the entire manu- 
script a professional lift. The writing is 
much smoother, easier to read.—E. L. 
Rogers. 


All your suggestions were good. 
—Georgia Ormsby. 





For information on how to make your book salable, 
write for my free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. 
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